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THE CREED OF THE FUTURE, ETC. 


66 
THE CREED OF THE FUTURE. 


“T pon’r believe in either God or Man. 

Conscious Automata, we nothing can, 

Save as our atoms feel tyrannic chance ; 

All is heredity and circumstance. 

Conscience, — Freewill, —absurd! And if you 
ask 

How on these terms fulfil life’s daily task ? 

What motives? And what conduct ?— look 
at me» 

One more respectable you'll scarcely see. 

As family-man, friend, citizen, professor, 

Be you, or public judgment, my‘ assessor.” 


“Good, my dear sir! —but we must wait, I 
doubt, 

To notice how your grandchildren turn out, 

Born in the doctrine, reared upon the plan, 

Of total disbelief in God and Man. 

Let this experiment be fairly made, 

Nor SciIENCE mourn, by her high priests be- 
tray’d ; 

Oh, let ioe teach them, from their tendeérest 


youth, 
The Truth, the whole Truth, nothing but the 
Truth — 
Material Atoms, and Mechanic Force ; 
And send the boys and girls rejoicing on their 
course |” 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


HORTUS SICCUS. 
GONE, with their laughter and their silent sor- 


row ; 
Gone, with their weeping and their summer 
smiles ; 
Never to them will come a glad to-morrow, 
Sweet with the dreams that many a day be- 
guiled. 


‘Gayness or sadness in their voices ringing, 
Making one love them for the sounds they 


gave ; 
Sunlight or shadow in their pathway min- 
gling — 
All is now swept into the silent grave. 


Nought but their shadowy memory remaineth, 
Dim and uncertain through the lapse of 
years ; 
Nought their clear image in the mind re- 
taineth, 
Saving love’s chain cemented by our tears. 


Chain that is forged in furnace of our sorrows, 
Links knit together by long-cherished hopes, 
Infinite strength and beauty thus it borrows, 
Strength and endurance with which nought 
can cope. 


Through the soft gleam of many-tinted fan- 
cies, 
O’er their sweet memory such light is 
thrown, 
Sadness divine and tenderness enhancing, 
Darkening all other sunshine by its own. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





ON SEEING A PICTURE CALLED “A 
WINTER GALE IN THE CHANNEL.” 


IL 


I LOVE this ocean-picture’s pale reserve : 
No tints unnatural of purpling grain, 
Azure or opal, mar the rough, grey main. 
The sweep, the swing, the long froth-churning 
curve, 
The shore-ward working and confuséd swerve 
Of yellowing water: white blooms wear 
such stain, 
All dashed and muddied with the April rain. 
No poor ambition did the painter serve ! 
Well that no laboured ship or sun-burst broke 
The strong monotony of that sky and surge ; 
Leave, only leave, the line of stormy smoke, 
The sea-birds dashed upon the nearer 
verge, — 
Brave in its truth, this ocean-piece shall be 
The type for us of Homer’s harvestless sea. 


II. 


Not only this — lesson of more than art ! 
Who dares, strong in simplicity, despise 
The evanescent beauties that arise 

Before his gaze, and in true thought apart, 

Look on straight forward to life’s very heart ; 
Who dares, by. gift supernal rendered wise, 
Deem truth more beautiful for all true eyes 

Than garish things made merely for the mart: 

Whether he paint, or write, or live his thought, 
To that which he produces shall be lent 
An immortality of ravishment, 

One day it shal] be own’d divinely wrought ; 

And all the sternness of its strength shall be 

Like the grave beauty of this pictured sea. 

WILLIAM DERRY AND RAPHOE, 
Lenton Hall, May to. 


DARKENED SPRING. 


HE will not rise, though all the world’s awake ; 
No bird will bring him warning of the spring, 
Nor warm winds stir him with their whis- 


pering, 
Nor any cry his folded silence break, 
Though we, who welcomed summer for his 
sake, 
Mar spring’s soft rapture with our murmur- 
ing. 
How can we turn to hear the glad birds 
sing, 
How joy from blossom or from sunlight take, 
While he sleeps on unheeding and at rest? 
Yet God, who keeps him cradled, knoweth 
st. 
Without his flower-sweet face the spring is 
vain 
And gives our little one to us again, 
Granting a tender vision to our sight, 
To wander through the dream-ways of the 
night. 


Sunday Magazine. CAROLINE NorTH. 

















From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


THERE is a too common impression 
even among those who wish to admire 
Blake’s powers of imagination that he 
proceeded in his work without the prac- 
tical knowledge and training which even 
less-inspired artists are supposed to pos- 
sess. The fruitless question as to wheth- 
er he was or was not mad has been thrust 
into such undeserved prominence that 
little thought has been bestowed upon 
the strong element of common sense in 
his nature, and the fact that he combined 
with a great invention remarkable critical 
powers has not been widely recognized. 
Blake, in his lifetime, was always spe- 
cially resentful of any imputation against 
his fame as a practical workman, or his 
judgment as a student of art. In one of 
his marginal notes to Reynolds’s “ Dis- 
courses” he lays down the rule that “ Ex- 
ecution is the chariot of genius,” and 
again he says: “ Invention depends alto- 
gether upon execution or organization. 
As that is right or wrong, so is the inven- 
tion perfect or imperfect. Michael An- 
gelo’s art depends on Michael Angelo’s 
execution altogether.” And in the public 
address which Blake intended to accom- 
pany the engraving of “‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” he declares, in rep!y to those 
who would admit the excellence of his 
ideas in art, but deny his powers of ex- 
pression: “I am, like others, just equal 
in invention and execution, as my works 
show;” and further he adds, “A man 
who pretends to improve fine art does not 
know what fine art is. Ye English en- 
gravers must come down from your high 
flights ; ye must condescend to study 
Mare Antonio and Albert Diirer; ye 
must begin before ye attempt to finish or 
improve, and when you have begun you 
will know better than to think of improv- 
ing what cannot be improved.” To any 


student of Blake there is, however, need 
of no quotation from his written opinions 
to establish the conclusion that he la- 
boured with a constant reference to the 
possibilities and the means of expression. 
As an artist,no man’s vision was ever. 
more definite in its form; and if there is 
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one special gift which distinguishes him 
clearly from other and lesser men, it is 
his power of finding for every sublime 
thought a corresponding and precise im- 
age in the language of art. Of this gift, 
in so far as it affected his invention, more 
remains to be said, but it is noticeable 
here for the sternly practical direction 
given Ly it to all his thought and all his 
work. Blake was from the beginning as 
close a student of the technical parts of 
his craft as of its imaginative capabilities. 
He was a keen and even a severe critic 
of excellence in workmanship, a diligent 
observer of all forms of executive mas- 
tery in which he had any belief, and his 
fiercest onslaughts on the works of other 
painters, ancient or modern, are com- 
monly grounded upon defects of expres- 


‘sional power. 


There is good cause for insisting upon 
Blake’s powers as a practical artist, and 
for testing his work by the severe rules 
he himself laid down. In the first place, 
this is the only test by which a painter 
can be finally adjudged worthy of endur- 
ing fame. The gift of vision divorced 
from adequate means of expression may 
perhaps be proved satisfactorily to the 
friends of a poet or a painter, bat it can 
have but small significance for posterity. 
Those who have never known the man 
can only care to know of his name in con- 
nection with an achievement of worth in 
itself, and therefore Blake’s place among 
painters or among poets must be just 
what his work now proves him to be. 
This truth seems obvious enough, but 
there nevertheless remains the fact that 
English art, if not English poetry, has 
repeatedly suffered by its neglect. Men 
have been admitted toa certain reputa- 
tion in their craft merely from the ac- 
cepted belief in their gifts, without suffi- 
cient practical evidence; and in English 
painting especially, there has been a most 
unfortunate tendency to award the prize 
of merit for all other qualities than those 
which are special and indispensable toa 
painter. It would be very unfortunate if 
the unhappy rule should be followed in 
the case of Blake, and the misfortune’ 
would be the greater, seeing that he pos- 
sessed in a high degree the very qualities 
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which so many English painters have 
been without. 

I have said that Blake himself was 
fully alive to the kind of skill and train- 
ing needed for a painter, and it may be 
worth while to ccnsider for a moment the 
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| ties of the president of the Academy we 


very often shattered by Blake’s simpre 
record of practical study. Truth is, that 
in dealing with such men as Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael, Blake touched a theme 
wherein he had something more than 





opinions he held in relation to this sub-!admiration to offer. He had not ap- 
ject, in order that we may see how far he; proached these men as his rival has 
practically satisfied the stringent rules {done, only for distant praise and rather 
there laid down. In whatever else he;solemn worship. He had been a student 
may lie open to the charge of obscurity, we well as a worshipper, and to him their 
Blake was certainly no vague theorist in! art was an object of imitation as well as 
the matter of art. His criticisms are ,a subject of praise. Blake not only con- 
always precise, and expressed in terms /|fessed their grandeur of style, but had 
of assurance. They are never the views also something to say of the source of. 
of a man who has merely reasoned about | the beauty that Reynolds was content to 





art as a philosophical abstraction, or who 
has stated conclusions without reference 
to positive examples. The general prin- 


ciples, when they appear, are borne di-. 


rectly from the contemplation of actual 
masterpieces, and when there is found an 
obvious fallacy in expression, it is for 
the most part to be explained from the 
fact that the painter has substituted an 
image for an argument. He has made 
an individual truth, intensely perceived, 
do duty for a universal law, and has 
transported the results of experience and 
actual stydy into the language of criti- 
cism, without taking full account of spe- 
cial and modifying circumstances. This 
merit and defect of Blake’s philosophy can 
nowhere be so clearly seen as in his mar- 
ginal notes to Reynolds’s “ Discourses.” 
The sum of Blake’s opposition to the 
opinions of Reynolds may be stated as a 
protest of a practical artist against the 
vague generalizations of a philosopher. 
Putting aside the vices of violent phrase- 
ology, which do not destroy, although 
they often darken the commentator’s 
counsel, this is the effect of his criticism. 
If Reynolds had written in the same 
spirit as Blake criticised, if he had 
spoken of his own creed and practice as 
an artist, and not of a kind of art beyond 
his experience, the “ Discourses ” would 
have been considerably limited in scope, 
but perhaps increased in value. As it 
was, he spoke as a philosopher, and his 
eritic as a painter; and if the judge of 
both is to decide with candour, it must 
be confessed that the amiable generali- 





perceive and then let go. The latter 
carried away a splendid impression of 
power, but Blake bore in his mind the 
entire image of their art, with outline 
firmly stamped, and individual character 
clearly recorded. He knew that these 
men were not only good for what Rey- 
nolds had allowed them, but for much 
more besides; that they were not only 
great inventors in art, but great execu- 
tants ; and that they possessed subtlety 
and refinement in workmanship, as well 
as nobility in imagination. Feeling 
these truths intensely, the bland impar- 
tiality with which Reynolds distributes 
prizes for different qualities among the 
various schools is altogether intolerable 
to Blake. “ Why,” he exclaims indig- 
nantly in one place, “are we to be told 
that masters who could think had not the 
judgment to perform the inferior parts of 
art (as Reynolds artfully calls them); 
that we are to learn to think from great 
masters and to perform from underlings 
—to learn to design from Raphael and 
to execute from Rubens?” And when 
Reynolds implies that Michael Angelo 
was without “the lesser elegancies and 
graces in the art,” Blake is still more in- 
dignant. “Can any man be such a fool,” 
he asks, “as to believe that Raphael 
and Michael Angelo were incapable of 
the mere language of art, and that such 
idiots as Rubens, Correggio, and Titian 
knew how to execute what they could not 
think or invent?” In other places we 
find that Blake is equally intolerant of 
praise given for imagination in art with- 
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out executive power, as of any deprecia- 
tion of the executive excellence of great 
inventors. When Reynolds declares it 
to be the duty of the painter, “instead of 
amusing mankind with the minute neat- 
ness of his imitations,” to improve them 
by the grandeur of his ideas, Blake 
breaks in with the practical criticism, 
* Without minute neatness of execution, 
the sublime cannot exist; grandeur of 
ideas is founded on precision of ideas.” 
If then these often fiercely-worded 
comments are accepted as the protest 
of a practical artist vexed by amiable 
generalities, their meaning will appear 
more consistent and their violence 
more accountable. Art and imagina- 
tion were things of such reality and 
certainty to Blake, that all vapid philoso- 
phy upon them seemed to him idle and 
mischievous. The whole duty of a paint- 
er, whether in invention or workmanship, 
was a matter of deeply practical moment 
to him; sublime designs had an exist- 
ence in his eyes more real than the com- 
monest reality ; the character and expres- 
sion of ideal figures were familiar as the 
faces of friends, and therefore any at- 
tempt to transport these distinct images 
into abstract propositions was what he 
could neither pardon nor understand. 
But the notes to the “ Discourses ” are not 
the only material out of which we may 
construct Blake’s artistic creed. The 
“Descriptive Catalogue” and the pub- 
lic address already referred to contain 
much penetrating criticism, and scattered 
through the few letters that remain to us 
are some stray sentences on art which 
help to an understanding of Blake’s posi- 
tion. The whole of Blake’s faith in art 
depends on two propositions apparently 
contradictory. By the first article of his 
creed he clearly separates art from na- 
ture, and by the second he gives to the 
images of art a perfect and precise real- 
ity. But the antagonism between these 
propositions does not go very deep. To 
Blake the creatures of imagination were 
often nearer than the people of the 
actual world. When he conceived a de- 
sign, it was in completeness; the faces 
possessed individuality, the forms a dis- 
tinct outline, and the scene thus im- 
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pressed upon his vision was in truth the 
reality from which he copied. Other 
artists may transport the figures of 
actual men and women into the world of 
art, giving at each step the necessary 
beauty for the higher life of the imagina- 
tion; but Blake faithfully copied his 
inventions. The observation and imita- 
tion of nature was with him a foregone 
and unconscious process, and when nat- 
ural forms reappeared in his brain, they 
were already endowed with the added 
qualities of beauty. Aless intense vision 
could not have held the shadow fixed and 
stable, but Blake dwelt always among 
his own inventions,’and was able to keep 
them before him as another man might 
keep a model in his painting-room. Re- 
membering this, we may understand the 
second article of Blake’s creed, in which 
he so strongly insists upon clearness and 
decision in execution. In a memorable 
passage of the “ Descriptive Catalogue ” 
he says: “The great and golden rule of 
art, as well as of life, is this: that the 
more distinct, sharp, and wiry the bound- 
ing-line, the more perfect the work of art ; 
and the less keen and sharp, the greater 
is the evidence of weak imitation, pla- 
giarism, and bungling. Great inventors 
in all ages knew this; Protogenes and 
Apelles knew each other by this line. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo and Albert 
Diirer are known by this and this alone. 
The want of this determinate and bound- 
ing form evidences the idea of want in 
the artist’s mind, and the pretence of the 
plagiary in all its branches.” And side 
by side with this demand for precise ex- 
pression must be remarked Blake’s con- 
stant claim for minute distinction as well 
as for force of character in ideal art. 
“Passion and expression,” he says in 
one place, “is beauty itself; the face 
that is incapable of passion and expres- 
sion is deformity itself. Let it be paint- 
ed and patched and praised and adver- 
tised forever, it will only be admired by 
fools.” These opinions of Blake, his be- 
lief in the superiority of vision over 
reality, and his contention that the ob- 
jects of imagination could be copied with 
the fidelity and the minuteness of actual 
nature, are constantly repeated in his 
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writings with the strongest emphasis and 


the deepest conviction. As a canon of 
art-criticism, Blake’s belief suggests one 
remark ; it is fitted to judge of only one, 
and that the highest, style in painting. 
His study here, as in poetry, was never 
directed to anything but the highest, and 
his criticism as well as his practice must 
be tested by a reference to the noblest 
examples of human invention. And this 
fact that his taste and his judgment were 
concerned only with the sublime forms 
of art, or with the simplicity which is at 
once companion and complement to 
what is sublime, explains in great part 
his unconditional condemnation of men 
outside of either category. His criti- 
cism of the Venetians and of Rubens has 
just this value and no more. It is not 
an appreciation of the art of these men 
on its merits, but a bare indication that 
neither Venetian nor Flemish painters 
aspired to the highest kind of invention 
in art, or the noblest and most severe 
style in execution. 

Having set forth at the outset Blake’s 
belief about painting, we shall be in a 
better position to judge of his own 
achievement. Blake had no double iden- 
tity. The truths he held as a critic, he 
also sought to embody in practice :. they 
were in fact the direct results of practice 
and study, and for this reason they form 
the fairest as well as the highest stand- 
ard by which to judge of his work. But 
before proceeding to a consideration of 
the designs, it may be worth while to see 
how far Blake was fitted by early train- 
ing for the noble artistic duties he after- 
wards undertook. For the facts of his 
life all later students are of course deep- 
ly indebted to Mr. Gilchrist, but for the 
beginnings of the artist’s career, Mr. 
Gilchrist himself is indebted to a little 
book called “A Father’s Memoirs of a 
Child,” written by Mr. Malkin, and pub- 
lished in 1806. Blake designed and en- 
graved a very beautiful frontispiece to 
the volume, and, in the introduction, the 
author sets down some account of the 
painter’s early life, gleaned as he tells us 
from Blake’s own lips. In very many re- 
spects the circumstances of his boyhood 
were certainly favourable to his artistic 
education. His father seems to have 
both recognized, and, by every means in 
his power, encouraged the boy’s quickly 
pronounced talent, and in 1767, when he 
was just ten years of age, William Blake 
was sent to a drawing-school in the 
Strand, kept by a certain Mr. Pars. This 
was the accepted preparatory school of 
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the time, and the fact that Pars had been 
a chaser, and the son of a chaser, prob- 
ably so far influenced his teaching as to 
encourage in Blake that love of precision 
and exactness in workmanship which is 
a constant quality of his designs. The 
intelligent hosier, whom Malkin not un- 
justly terms an “indulgent parent,” was 
not content with merely supplying his 
boy with the rudiments of his craft. He 
purchased for him several casts of the 
masterpieces of antique sculpture for 
home-study, ard supplied him with money, 
with which Blake made for himself 
a collection of rare prints. The boy 
from the earliest years was wont to fre- 
quent the art-salesrooms, and to choose 
out for himself, according to his own 
taste, the engravings of Marc Antonio 
and Albert Diirer, and such prints after 
Michael Angelo as he could obtain. 
Many men have been driven to acquire 
in late life the technical knowledge of 
their craft; but Blake was confronted 
with the practical problems of art almost 
before his invention had time to shape it- 
self. He got into close contact with the 
great works of style at once, and it is 
probable that with such a vigorous im- 
agination as he possessed nothing could 
have been better than this early imita- 
tion of Italian art and antique sculpture. 
“Servile copying,” as he himself has 
said, “is the great merit of copying,” and 
we may imagine with what conscientious 
fidelity he drew and copied the plaster 
figures in Mr. Pars’s school. This pre- 
liminary study of drawing lasted for four 
years. At the end of that time Blake 
entered upon the study of another im- 
portant branch of his craft, and was ap- 
prenticed to the engraver Basire, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Mr. Gilchrist seems 
to speak with some regret of this step in 
the artist’s progress, as if the study of 
engraving were partly degrading to 
Blake’s high genius, and as if his dreams 
of greatness in his art were thus at the 
outset checked and thwarted by untoward 
circumstances. “ Thus it was decided,” 
he says, “ fot the future designer that he 
should enter the, to him, enchanted do- 
main of art by a back-door as it were.” 
There is more than a doubt whether 
Blake himself would have appreciated 
any such feeling on his behalf, or whether 
the regret is really well founded. It is 
necessary to repeat that Blake was at no 
time inclined to regard art as a sort of 
fairy palace to be entered by way of the 
affections ; to him it was always a severe- 
ly practical realm requiring practical ef- 




















fort and knowledge ; and from the splen- 
did use which he made of engraving in 
later life, it is very evident that he was 
far from holding the craft of inferior dig- 
nity. 

Apprenticeship with Basire having end- 
ed, Blake at the age of twenty-one pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Academy. The 
young artist did not enter the newly- 
formed school without a full understand- 
ing of what he wanted to learn. We have 
an anecdote from his own lips proving 
that the taste he had previously forme 
for himself here stood him in good stead, 
for the fashion of the time had set towards 
a style of execution that was altogether 
unfitted for Blake’s great gifts of imag- 
inative invention. ‘I was once,” he tells 
us in his notes to Reynolds, “looking 
over the prints from Raffaelle and Mi- 
chael Angelo in the library of the Royal 
Academy. Moser (the keeper of the 
Academy) came to me and said —‘ You 
should not study these old hard, stiff, 
and dry, unfinished works of art; stay a 
little and I will show you what you 
should study.’ He then went and took 
down Le Brun and Rubens’ galleries. 
How did I secretly rage! I also spoke 
my mind! I said to Moser, ‘ These things 
that you call finished are not even begun : 
how then can they be finished? The 
man who does not know the beginning 
cannot know the end of art.’” Here the 
critic who seeks such an opportunity may 
possibly enter a reproof against Blake’s 
confident and sometimes arrogant mode 
of expressing himself ; and to those who 
feel the necessity of this reproof, the op- 
portunity may often recur. But it must 
be remembered that Blake’s arrogance is 
not by any means the blustering of a 
man uncertain of his faith. In that 
strange and remarkable poem called the 
“ Everlasting Gospel,” he says, “ Hu- 
mility is only doubt,” and of this kind of 
humility Blake certainly possessed very 
little. About art in particular he held 
no opinion that could be interpreted as 
mere conjecture. For right or wrong he 
was always quite clear to himself as to 
the kind of excellence he wished to 
praise or the sort of fault he deemed in- 
tolerable ; and for us who have to con- 
sider Blake chiefly as a practising artist, 
it is more important to discover whether 
his judgment was in itself valuable than 
to dwell overmuch upon a want of suavity 
in verbal expression. Mr. Dante Ros- 
setti, one of Blake’s admirers, who has 
combined in the highest degree sympa- 
thetic understanding with impartial judg- 
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ment, has ranked some of Blake’s com- 
ments on painting and poetry “among 
the very best things ever said on either 
subject,” and it would be difficult for any 
one who has carefully studied this side 
of Blake’s genius to dispute the conclu- 
sion. But in his studies at the Academy 
Blake was employed in more important 
labour than arguing points of taste with 
his “superiors.” There, for the first 
time in a systematic way, he studied from 
the life. I say in a systematic way, be- 
cause there can be little doubt that from 
the first Blake copied diligently what- 
ever came in his way. In his notes to 
Reynolds we are told that “no one can 
ever design till he has learned the lan- 
guage of art by making many finished 
copies both of nature and art, and of 
whatever comes in his way from earliest 
childhood.” Butin the academy school 
he had, for the first time, an opportunity 
of studying from the living model, and 
this fact therefore deserves to be noted 
as of importance in the progress of his 
artistic training. : 
With his attendance at the Academy, 
Blake’s education in the narrower sense 
of the term is to be considered com- 
plete. Henceforth he is left to the di- 
rection of his own genius, with such in- 
fluences as necessity or individual study 
might chance to bring. Necessity, be- 
cause Blake, during his life, was com- 
pelled to earn his livelihood by engraving 
from the works of others, and it must 
have been that contact with their inferior 
style exercised a certain effect upon the 
artist, an effect for the most part taking 
shape in violent and uncompromising 
revolt. We pass now, however, from 
this brief record of his technical re- 
sources to the designs that gave them 
exercise ; and here at the outset we must 
take notice of the comparatively small 
extent of the material that has hitherto 
been accessible to the student. It has 
often been urged by way of complaint 
that the public is insensible to the gran- 
deur and the charm of his design, but as 
a fact the public has had very little op- 
portunity of expressing itself upon the 
matter, either for good or evil. It would 
be very interesting if some body of in- 
fluence,— say for instance, the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club,— were to do for 
Blake what has been done for other men 
of genius, and what Blake could not at 
any time do for himself. A selection of 
Blake’s works carefully made would es- 
tablish the existence in English art af 
unsuspected gifts, both of imagination 
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and executive power, and would take the 
artist at once out of the category of 
petted and pampered genius, and firmly 
establish his fame as a great workman en- 
dowed with superior skill as well as divine 
ideas. At the present time perhaps the 
best-known of Blake’s works are the 
designs to the Book of Job, and the 
illustrations to Blair’s “ Grave.” In the 
British Museum we find also a fine col- 
lection of the printed books, the en- 
gravings to Dante, and a few isolated 
drawings of rare merit. But two vol- 
umes have lately come to light which 
must in some respects take rank as the 
most important existing witness to 
Blake’s extraordinary powers inart. Last 
year an advertisement appeared in the 
Atheneum for the sale of a copy of 
Young’s “Night Thoughts,” with illus- 
trations by William Blake. The an- 
nouncement was not prominently made, 
and attracted at the time little attention, 
even among the admirers of the painter. 
The book was in Yorkshire, and was 
difficult of access, and for a little while 
the matter dropped almost out of sight. 
Subsequently, however, the owner 
brought his treasure to London, and for 
some weeks it was lodged in the shop of 
a bookseller in Oxford Street, and its ex- 
istence, as an interesting relic of Blake’s 
manner of illustration, was duly noted in 
one of the weekly journals. We may 
add that the work is still in London, and 
its contents are already familiar to a few 
lovers of Blake’s art. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the “ Life” 
Mr. Gilchrist refers to the illustrations to 
Young’s poem, but only to the engraved 
and published plates. These were forty- 
three in number, extending only to the 
fourth night of the tedious series, and 
they were published by Edwards, of New 
Bond Street, in 1797. But neither the 
biographer nor Mr. William Rossetti, who 
compiled the catalogue of Blake’s works, 
appears to have been aware of the exist- 
ence of the designs to which we now draw 
attention. In place of the incomplete 
series of forty-three engravings, somewhat 
cold and thin in effect, we have now five 
hundred and thirty-seven original designs, 
drawn and coloured by Blake’s own hand. 
The whole poem is here passed under the 
artist’s strange process of interpretation ; 
and it was from this complete work, exe- 
cuted about 1794 for Edwards, that the 
published selection was afterwards made. 
A uniform method of illustration is ob- 
served throughout the whole poem. In 
the centre of a large sheet of drawing- 
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paper, 16 1-2 inches by 13, the text of a 
folio edition of Young is inlaid, and 
around the text the design is distributed 
according to the fancy and judgment of 
the painter. As a sample of Blake’s 
genius the work is for several reasons of 
unique importance. It gives expression 
to his gift of colour as well as to his 
powers of design, and it retains the purely 
decorative quality which from the first 
had always had a fascination for the 
painter. In the “Songs of Innocence 
and Experience” the text and the illus- 
tration unite for a single effect ; both are 
the work of the painter’s hand, and by 
many a skilful and delicate touch the en- 
graved words are linked with the flowers 
and figures that surround them, until they 
too appear a growth of art, and not merely 
an inteliectual symbol. The process, as 
it was followed in these songs, was appro- 
priate only in dealing with small spaces, 
and where the imaginative sense of the 
designs could be made subordinate to 
their decorative character. Tlte delicate 
elaboration by which every corner of the 
page left unoccupied by the writing is 
filled at once with curving flame that 
branches inwards from the margin, or by 
some floating form of angel broken away 
from a graceful tree that shoots up by 
the side of the text, and whose boughs 
are still populous with angel forms, would 
not serve and would not be possible on a 
larger scale, where the illustration itself 
becomes a thing of independent intellect- 
ual effort working in obedience to its own 
laws of design. But although this earlier 
and richly ornamental system was not 
practicable in the case of the “ Night 
Thoughts,” Blake still managed to satisfy 
his constant desire for decorative effect. 
The text is not linked with the drawing, 
but the space occupied by the text forms 
a part of the scheme of illustration. In 
every case the design is conceived and 
conducted in relation to this space, and 
both in the distribution of the figures and 
in the arrangement of colour the effect of 
this square island of print is duly con- 
sidered. Thus it will be seen that Blake 
did set himself really to illustrate these 
two folio volumes, and the way in which 
he proceeded was to make each page a 
thing of beauty in itself. Before we have 
time to consider the fitness of the picture 
in an intellectual sense, we are forced to 
acknowledge the harmonious effect of 
the page. And judging the work only 
from this point of view, taking it merely 
as an attempt to render the leaves of a 
volume lovely with varied colour and in- 




















tricate pattern, there is another distinc- 
tion to be noted which separates the 
illustrations from the earlier efforts of the 
artist. In the “Songs” the page is full; 
the hand of the artist has travelled all 
over it, enriching every corner with orna- 
ment, and leaving the whole surface bril- 
liantly enamelled. But in the larger 
spaces of the “ Night Thoughts ” a differ- 
ent and a bolder system has been adopt- 
ed. A great part of the page is very 
often left untouched, and clear both of 
colour and drawing. With the perfect 
fearlessness of power, the artist will break 
across the vacant space, leaving an undu- 
lating or broken line as the limit of his 
design, and balancing the illustration 
against the untouched whiteness with 
faultless instinct and complete success. 
In this gift of painting upon a part of 
the space at his disposal in such a way 
as to leave the impression that he has 
painted upon the whole, this work of 
Blake’s shows the decorative power of 
Japanese art. There is the same refined 
and sensitive judgment as to relation of 
masses, the same confident taste as to 
the required strength of colour. It would 
be impossible to give by description any 
notion of this particular quality in the 
designs. As we turn over leaf after leaf 
of the extraordinary volumes, new pat- 
terns of colour and fresh inventions of 
line surprise and satisfy our sense of 
decorative beauty. The colouring is 
often no more than a delicate distribution 
of even tints, but even in the least fin- 
ished of the drawings there is always evi- 
dent the artist’s desire to render his work 
admirable in the first and most simple 
sense. Other and deeper qualities fol- 
low, but this one condition of the art is 
seldom disturbed or sacrificed; and if 
the designs themselves were not worth 
comprehension, or were not comprehen- 
sible, the book would still remain an 
achievement of wonder in the realm of 
decorative art. 

In considering the higher significance 
of the work, a dominant quality of Blake’s 
imagination at once asserts itself. Per- 
haps no man has ever combined in the 
same degree the impulse towards abstract 
speculation with the painter’s power of 
giving to every thought its precise image. 
Blake was forever translating the super- 
sensual into the language of sense, and 
this he did at all times with so much di- 
rectness and simplicity that the result is 
left dependent upon the fitness. of the 
subject for the particular means of inter- 
pretation, Sometimes the perfect faith 
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of the painter fails to communicate itself 
to the spectator, and the design becomes 
partly inadequate by reason of its uncom- 
promising fidelity and the serious and 
evident conviction of its author. But al- 
though constant companionship with sub- 
lime thought may sometimes lead the 
artist into themes which painting cannot 
completely interpret, his gift of certain 
and precise vision always secures a result 
artistic in itself. Thus we find in some 
of these pictures that the effect is more 
potent before we learn the motive that 
has suggested the design; and some- 
times it happens that when the poetical 
intention is taken in connection with its 
artistic presentment, the very simplicity 
of the work begets involuntarily some- 
thing of ludicrous suggestion. But this 
same quality of directness in vision is 
also the source of the profoundest beauty 
over which art has control. The larger 
and more sublime the theme the more 
necessary becomes its presence; for 
nothing that belongs toa distant and ideal 
world can ever make itself credible to us 
unless the form of its appearance is dis- 
tinct and clear. All that is most myste- 
rious and unfathomable in the things of 
beauty, whether it be some divine Greek 
marble whose untroubled fairness defeats 
all terms of praise, or one of Michael An- 
gelo’s figures in whom the ideals of energy 
and sadness strangely conflict, owns this 
individual shape and sharply outlined 
form. This gift, which no student of 
Blake can have missed, seems to us to 
render him before all thingsa painter. In 
poetry the tendency to give sensuous form 
to every thought is sometimes a hindrance 
tocomprehension ; and in such of Blake’s 
poems as strike at high themes, much of 
the confusion, which not even Mr. Swin- 
burne would deny, springs from the con- 
stant effort of the author to deal with the 
intellectual material of verse in the spirit 
of art rather than of literature. The sim- 
pler poems of Blake are not affected by 
this difficulty; there the artistic element 
only helps the presentment of a theme of 
no intellectual intricacy ; but there comes 
a point where symbolism cannot keep pace 
with abstract thought, and here the at- 
tempt to thrust ideas into sentient shape 
leads certainly to the confusion to be found 
in the “ Prophetic Books.” So much 
is said not in order to suggest that Blake 
is undeserving of high consideration as a 
poet: so long as his poems exist, that 
would be a futile and blundering attempt, 
easy to defeat and perilous to make; but 
in order to record an opinion that his 
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poetical faculty stops far short of the 
magnificent scope of his artistic powers, 
and that the very gift which gave him 
success in art often proved misleading in 
the realm of verse. 

It is likely that no book could have 
served much better for the display of 
Blake’s genius than Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts.” The poet says so much and 
means so little that the artistis left with 
a wide range of selection, and without 
the harassing restrictions that a coherent 
text might have brought. It is interest- 
ing to note with what facility Blake 
transports the vague metaphors of the 
poet into the certain dialect of art. A 
less independent and confident genius 
would have taken no account of Young’s 
audacious personifications, or would have 
rendered their image in art absurd. But 
Blake both obeys the text and rises 
above it. Sometimes he turns the artifice 
of the poem into grandeur by simple ac- 
ceptance of its terms. He realizes the 
scene which to the poet had only been 
vaguely shadowed, and gives to the large 
words, used without weight in the verse, 
the splendour and dignity which be- 
long to them by right. At other times 
he escapes altogether from the text 
through the loophole of a stray simile. 
When Young introduces the comparison 
of Eve gazing on the lake, Blake at once 
presents the kneeling and nude figure of 
a lovely woman looking into the depths 
of a quiet pool, with long loosened hair 
flowing down her back, and hands 
brought togetherin a gesture of soft and 
rapt surprise ; and when the poet, inno- 
cent of any terrible suggestion, speaks 
of “clustered woes,” the painter seizes 
the words as the text of one of his grand- 
est inventions. He actually presents the 
image of woes in human form. Through 
the darkened air float strange islands, 
composed of men and women, locked 
together in an agony of despair. This 
is a good instance of the way in which 
Blake accepts the facts stated in the text 
without sacrifice of grand imaginative 
effect. In the tangled mass of human 
beings, writhing in every attitude of pain 
and yet compactly bound together, we get 
the physical image of “ clustering woes.” 
The idea is presented in its simplest and 
yet most poteat form, and in that strange 
way known only to great genius the 
deeper poetic truth is thus enclosed in 
the commoner reality of physical fact. 
This union of physical truth and pro- 
found poetic meaning has been the mark 
of great art of alltimes. It is the sign 
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whereby we know that the strength of the 
craftsman is working in harmony with 
the vision of the poet, for inthe highest 
product as much scope is given to the 
one quality as to the other, and when we 
meet with efforts to express sentiment 
and passion without including this nat- 
ural truth, then we may be assured that 
the art is either immature or in decay. 

There are instances in these volumes 
where absolute fidelity to the poet’s de- 
scription leads the artist to very beauti- 
ful results. In one passage Young, who 
was never at all afraid of elaborate met- 
aphors, presents Thought as a murderer 
led through the desert of the past, and 
there meeting with the ghosts of depart- 
ed joys. It is very probable that the 
gifted author never gave himself the 
trouble to realize with any clearness the 
image he had coined, but in Blake’s 
mind, where the artistic sense was al- 
ways supreme, every image at once struck 
itself into outline, and took a form as cer- 
tain as the commonest reality. In the 
illustration he has set to the verse the 
thought loses its fantastic extravagance, 
and becomes a grave and solemn vision. 
The painter’s strength and sureness of 
sight have forced the loose sense into 
grand design, and yet no part of the met- 
aphor is sacrificed or omitted. The 
picture becomes in the largest sense rep- 
resentative of murder and remorse. In 
the midst of a barren landscape of desert 
hills outlined against the dull sky lies 
the murdered body, and by its side is the 
murderer. He stands, the right hand 
still grasping the knife, with head turned 
away, and remorseful face thrown up 
despairingly into the night; and there 
above him, and meeting his gaze, are the 
wailing and pitiful ghosts of past hopes 
and joys, little weeping figures circled in 
the sky. Both the principal figures are 
nude, and that of the murderer is drawn 
with fine choice of attitude and forcible 
expression. And here again we must 
remark how perfectly the illustration ful- 
fils its first purpose of decorating the 
page upon which it is set ; how the flesh- 
tints against the deep-toned hills, and 
the faintly-hued robes of the little figures 
who inhabit the night, make up a perfect 
harmony of colour, and how moreover 
the lines and masses of the composition 
are so disposed as to keep the whole 
space balanced. 

But Blake does not draw his inspira- 
tion only from words or passages that 
suggest terror. Some of the most im- 
pressive designs in these volumes are 




















also the sweetest. He could touch things 
of innocence without losing strength, 
and could give the full impression of 
gladness and delight without loss of se- 
verity in style. One of the most perfect 
of these illustrations represents Christ as 
the father of all children, sitting en- 
throned in the sky. On every side the 
game heavens are peopled with childish 
orms, flying with glad faces towards the 
form of Christ. Already one little nude 
boy has reached the bosom of Jesus, and 
others circle close around, borne. in, as it 
were, on the radiating lines of light that 
spring from the central figure. It isa 
vision of all the world become as little 
children and making their way to heaven. 
The glad, untroubled faces, with an ex- 
pression of happiness too easily begotten 
to be over-intense, are lit with a light of 
freer and more innocent worship than 
any painter has imaged in religious art. 
And it may be remarked in this picture, 
as in many others, with what perfect real- 
ity Blake renders the truth of flying 
forms. These little figures, the boys 
nude and the girls demurely draped in 
close-fitting garments, have not even 
wings to assist the impression of aerial 
support, and yet their presence in the air 
is perfectly credible to us ; their confident 
flight through the sky suggests no doubt 
or question as to its means, This power 
of dealing with supernatural effects ina 
natural way is a part of Blake’s strong 
imaginative gift. He did not merely 
think of boys and girls flying through the 
sky: he saw them; and to his intense 
vision, always gazing familiarly on what 
to other men is distant or uncertain, the 
attitude of flying was as natural as any 
other. Thus we find in all cases, that his 
floating or flying figures, whether winged 
or wingless, have an extraordinary im- 
pression of physical reality as well as 
ideal beauty. With that strong impulse 
towards purely natural truth which con- 
trols all his inventions, he reconciles us 
at once to the merely practical difficulties 
of the theme, and leaves us in quiet pos- 
session of all its higher meaning, un- 
troubled by the doubts that a less gifted 
workman would arouse. And this same 
familiarity of Blake with the circum- 
stances of an ideal world tells with equal 
effect in his treatment of nude form. 
Other painters may be, and surely have 
been, more correct in the drawing of the 
figure, but no painter has ever given in a 
higher degree the perfec: unconscious 
freedom that Blake gives to his nude 
figures. This impression, altogether in- 
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valuable in imaginative art, cannot be 
gained by any amount of copying from 
the model: it springs only from the 
painter’s power of vividly realizing an 
existing world of nude figures. That is 
the only way in which the figures of art 
can be made to look as if their nakedness 
was natural tothem. The nude female 
forms to be found in these illustrations 
to Young are often of surprising beauty. 
We have already referred to the figure of 
Eve bending over the water of the lake, 
and those who know the published en- 
gravings will remember the symbolic 
representation of Sense running wild 
with the dark pall of death spread above 
her. But the coloured drawing of this 
subject very far surpasses the engraving, 
It is difficult to imagine anything more 
beautiful than the wild freedom of this 
outhful woman with long yellow hair 
lown about her shoulders, racing heed- 
lessly over the green hills while above 
the pall of death is fast descending. An- 
other instance of graceful management 
of nude form, and an example of the 
artist’s method of illustration, is to be 
found in the drawing which accompanies 
the following lines. The poet is speaking 
of Heaven, and he says — 
Song, Beauty, Youth, Love, Virtue, Joy, — 
this group 
Of bright ideas, flowers of Paradise 
As yet imperfect, in one blaze we bind, 
Kneel and present it to the skies as all 
We guess of Heaven. 
Here Blake has literally followed the 
poet’s image. Against a sky of intense 
blue the scroll of flame is set, and within 
the flame the floating figures of the heav- 
enly virtues which a kneeling figure pre- 
sents to the skies. The forms of Song, 
Beauty, and Youth, and the rest each 
with some appropriate emblem, are ex- 
quisitely disposed in the space of flame, 
and they have that peculiar quality of 
freedom in their nakedness that Blake 
always knew how to gain. Another illus- 
tration presents a symbolic figure of the 
soul mounting to heaven. With folded 
arms the naked man ascends, a sky of 
blue towards the yellow light that streams 
downward from the opening clouds above 
him. The attitude is severely graceful, 
and it is, moreover, directly suggestive of 
the idea of upward movement. Still 
keeping to examples of nude form, we 
come upon a design showing with what 
perfect independence Blake sometimes 
saw fit to treat the text of his author. 
Young enlarging upon the qualities of 
friendship thus enquires : — 
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Know’st thou, Lorenzo, what a friend con- colossal hand, he sweeps an innocent 


tains ? family beneath his shadow, while upon 
As a mixed nectar draw from fragrant _the other, calmly outstretched upon the 
owers, 


| great knees and unconscious of its use, a 
naked and enfranchised soul is gazing up 
to the angels imaged in the sky, her 
loosened hair already caught by the 
Blake in this design realizes, not friend-| winds of heaven. 

ship, but the two qualities which, accord-| In treating of a series of upwards of 
ing to the poet, friendship yields. Wis- -five hundred designs, it is impossible, by 
dom, a learned shepherd with crook and ‘a few examples, to give any idea of the 


So men from Friendship, Wisdom and De- | 
light, 
Twins ty’d by nature, if they part they die. | 


book, advances inclose company with the | endless fertility of “the painter’s inven- 
more youthful figure of Delight, whose tion. In this respect alone these volumes 
more alert look and younger face is skil-. form a most remarkable witness to 


fully contrasted with the sober counte-| Blake’s powers. No other work is of the 
nance of his companion. In the back-| same extent; and as this was executed 
ground is Blake’s favourite symbol of a| when the painter was of aripe age and 
peaceful and happy life —ranks of sheep’ still young, we may suppose that no other 
with bent heads quietly cropping the| work received a larger share of energy - 
short grass. The figures in this design, | and patient labour. Certainly it seems, 
both nude, are of statuesque grace and|as we turn over the richly adorned leaves, 
dignity. ‘They bear themselves as men/that at no time could Blake have been 
long used to the ways of the ideal world’ more aptly disposed for setting his 
they inhabit, and their unconscious’ thoughts in design. On the side of exe- 
beauty brings to the spectator a convic-| cution, though very much is beautiful, 
tion of such a world’s existence. there are faults that further experience 
A noticeable feature of these illustra-' availed to correct ; and for perfection in 
tions, and the last to which we shall call | this respect, so far at least as drawing is 
attention, is the artist’s consistent treat-| concerned, the illustrations to Job, ‘put 
ment of the physical image of Death. forward many years later, must always 
Neither here, nor indeed “anywhere in| hold the the highest place. But these 
Blake’s art, is there found any faltering | marvellous drawings for the “ Night 
or doubt.as to the individual qualities | Thoughts” have a ‘special interest, as in 
with which these abstract creations are to| some sense the storehouse from which 
be endowed. The great form that does! future inventions were to be drawn. At 
duty for Death has ‘not been created out | i this time perhaps more than any other 
of a series of tentative efforts. There is | | the artist’s brain was ready to create, 
no trace of experiment in the result. It | and so it happens that we find here the 
has the perfect precision and distinct) first germs of ideas employed after- 
character of a portrait, a reality as of a) wards in other works. The designs for 
form absolutely seen by the painter, if by; Blair’s “ Grave ” borrow largely from this 
no one else. But side by side with this! source; and one of the most beautiful 
impression of strong portraiture, there is ideas in the plates to Job, the rank of 
a sense of a supernatural and terrible! angels singing together with crossed 
‘presence. Blake has not permitted the | hands and ordered wings, is to be found 
exactness of the representation to take | partly expressed in the ‘second volume of 
from the awful character of the subject. ; Young. 
The vision is confident, but it is like the | In this review of his work Blake has 
vision of sleep, which brings things near! been spoken of only as an artist. It 
to us without rendering them familiar. | would have been easy to have discussed 
Thus about these images of Death that) at equal length his qualities as a poet, and 
are frequent throughout the series, even to have found not less of beauty in his 
where the action is most energetic and work in verse. But in the first place 
most relentless, we feel that itis fatal! both praise and criticism of Blake’s 
rather than malicious, and that Death him-' poetry have been amply anticipated. 
self is like a blind actor ina drama without , Mr. Swinburne’s examination into the 








purpose. The ancient face with closed 
eyesand mouth buried in the long white 
hair that appears in the front of the first 
volume is typical of the character given to 
Death in these designs. We may note 
too the labour he performs as, with one 


mysteries of the “ Prophetic Books” re- 
mains a performance of extraordinary 
power which no after efforts could readily 
rival; and quite recently Mr. William 
Rossetti has done for the more easily in- 
telligible of Blake’s poems all that needs to 

















be done in order to render them acceptable 
to the public. And if this were not so, 
it would still remain in our judgment true 
that Blake’s art is the greater of his 
achievements, and the one most power- 
fully claiming recognition. His poetry 
takes its place with equal and greater 
English verse ; but in certain qualities of 
his art, the qualities that our painters 
have most often needed, and most often 
missed, Blake as an Englishman stands 
almost alone. We have striven to make 
it understood that Blake was no mere vis- 
ionary speaking a language strange to 
painting. Where he was greatest he was 
most in sympathy with the greatest art of 
earlier times, and his gifts of design and 
his powers of expression in drawing are 
certainly not less remarkable than the 
qualities of his imagination. We tried to 
show in the beginning of our notice of 
Blake how severe and technically search- 
ing was the standard by which he judged 
of the works of other men, and no higher 
praise can be given in parting than by 
saying that he better than others is able 
to bear the severity of his own test. It 
is chiefly due to English art that these 
great qualities should be fully recognized. 
To Blake himself it now matters nothing, 
nor would it at any time have mattered 
very greatly. He suffered from want of 
fame, but he was not rendered miserable. 
He had throughout his life the praise of 
men whose praise was best worth having 
at the time, and towards the close of his 
career he said himself about this very 
subject of fame, “I wish to do nothing 
for profit: I want nothing: I am quite 
happy.” j Ae ee 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MISS ANGEL. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SORROW’S KEENEST WIND. 


ONE by one, the spectators of this 
strange little tragedy took their leave as 
spectators do. The play being over, they 
returned to their own interests. All that 
evening Angel and her father sat by the 
fire in the studio silent, but not unmind- 
ful of each other’s presence. Little Rosa 
was quietly playing in a corner alone. 
Angel held her father’s horned old hand 
in her soft fingers. 

They had hada long talk together ; she 
had been quite open to him and without 
disguise, 
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Those well-meant deceits, those agoniz- 
ing suppressions by which people try to 
save others from pain’ —are they worth 
the grief they occasion? Very often the 
sense of confidence and security far out- 
balances any pain of frankness and even 
of condemnation expressed. 

A father does not utterly resent any 
misfortune, however greatly to be de- 
plored, by which his daughter is doomed 
to remain at his side. John Joseph held 
the pretty hand with its pointed fingers 
and looked at it with fatherly eyes. 

“This is a painter’s hand,” he said, 
with a kind little caressing tap. ‘“ Where 
is thy cameo ring, Angel, that the lady 
ambassadress gave thee?” 

“How can I tell you where it is?” 
said Angel, with a sudden burst of feel- 
ing. “De Horn took it away; he did 
not give it back to me. How can I tell 
you where he is? HowshallI ever know 
where he is again?” Her voice rang 
sadly shrill as she spoke. 

The old man knew not what to say to 
comfort her ; he could only mutely caress 
the poor little trembling hand. 

Angelica felt that the truth had now 
been owned. Now there was no longer 
anything to conceal, and any truth faith- 
fully faced is strength in itself. 

She told herself, and she told the old 
man simply, that her life was spoiled, 
that she could not feel that vows spoken 
with all sincerity and seriousness were 
broken because circumstances had 
changed. She regretted it all, but there 
could be no change. 

“If I had not been sincere in my feel- 
ing for that man, what excuse should I 
have had, father?” said she. “It came 
to me suddenly ; but it was no imagina- 
tion. While he lives I shall ever feel 
bound to him. What excuse had I but 
my sincerity ?” 

So she spoke, but nevertheless Angel 
fell into a strange indescribable state of 
morbid despair. Her nobler nature was 
no longer called upon to act; her com- 
monplace, every-day self failed to endure 
the daily pricks and the stings of pity, of 
officious sympathy and _half-concealed 
curiosity ; she knew not how to bear it 
all. 

If she had not prayed with all her heart 
for direction, she once said to herself, 
she could have better borne to be dis- 
graced, to be ashamed of her actions, to 
be branded, so it seemed to her, for life. 

And yet she had only prayed to be 
helped to doright. She had not asked to 
be spared suffering. 
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Her prayer had not been so fruitless as 
she imagined. That for which they all 
blamed and pitied her, for which she 
blamed herself, reflecting the minds of 
those she trusted, was not perhaps all in 
her conduct which most deserved con- 
demnation. 

Her whole nature seemed changed. 
She who had once courted attention now 
shrunk from notice with sensitive terror. 

In after days she used to look back 
with strange pity and wonder at these sad 
and miserable times; but, seen by the 
light of a brighter future, these old days 
looked different, nor could she ever quite 
remember their full depth of bitter dull- 
ness. Even to remember is scarcely pos- 
sible, to put oneself back is sometimes a 
feat almost as difficult as to put oneself 
forward. Some one once showed me a 
drawing of Mendelssohn’s. He had 
sketched his friend’s house in loving re- 
membrance of the hours he had spent 
there. “ It is wonderfully accurate,” said 
the lady who had preserved the picture ; 
“but one window is misplaced, it is 
strange that, remembering it all so ex- 
actly, he should have been mistaken on 
this point.” 

The windows of the past have a curious 
way of shifting. We look back at the 
stone walls which have enclosed our lives, 
and they seem one day toopen. Perhaps 
after-lights break through and make a 
way. Perhaps the angels break in, as in 
that picture of Tintoretto’s where the 
heavenly company bursts triumphant 
through the massive walls and becomes 
suddenly revealed to the astounded Mary. 
The angels of the past do sometimes 
reveal themselves. 

Although Angelica shrunk from any 
allusion to her troubles, old Kauffmann 
scarcely spoke on any other subject. He 
would return to it again and again, en- 
treat her with tears and snuff to dissolve 
her marriage. 

Then her agitation grew excessive. 
* No, no,” she would say, “she had no 
power to break such a tie.” 

“But the marriage is no marriage,” 
old Kauffmann would cry, exasperated, 
and appealing to Mr. Reynolds, their 
constant friend. “Some one reads a 
service, there are no bans, no witnesses. 
The man had been married before. I, 
her father, am not consulted —the man 
disappears.” 

“ There was a license,” said Mr. Rey- 
nolds, slowly. “I have taken counsel’s 
opinion. The previous marriage could 
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not be proved. With you Catholics, the 
law is strict; but I have no doubt that 
by an appeal to Rome " 

“Tentreat you, dear father, dear Mr, 
Reynolds,” interrupted Angelica, with 
passionate emphasis, “leave it, take no 
steps; you only give me more pain. I 
only ask to be left alone to bear my own 
burden, to injure no one else. Forget it 
all, father ; I shall speak of it no more.” 

And she kept her word; but though 
she did not speak she drooped, the blithe 
spirit was gone. Her friends were full 
of anxiety and solicitude. Lady Diana 
used to come day by day. Little Miss 
Reynolds used to arrive on tiptoe, slowly 
creaking the door-handle, as if a click of 
the latch would add or detract from poor 
Angelica’s barrenness of heart. Every- 
body had a different prescription, but 
none reached her. 

For some months Angelica Kauffmann 
seemed strangely altered: she had no 
word to utter, nothing to feel or to ex- 
press. Such times come to all: night 
falls, the winter of our discontent covers 
and hushes the songs and perfumes and 
blooming garlands of summer-time. She 
had nothing more to say to anybody. 
She had said so much in so few words, 
felt so much in so few minutes, that now 
there seemed nothing left. She kept si- 
lence with her father ; she would endure 
his solicitude in a dogged, stupid sort 
of way. One day Lady Diana folded her 
in her arms in a sudden burst of indig- 
nation. “My poor, poor friend!” she 
said. “Yes,” Angel answered, “and this 
is only the beginning: it gets worse and 
worse.” 

“The low-born, knavish, insolent 
wretch !” cried lady Diana, whose own 
pride had been curiously touched by the 
remembrance of past occurrences. 

“ You have a right to be angry,” said 
Angelica, blushing up angrily ; “but he 
did love me. I am not his superior in 
birth, he loved me; not you,” she re- 
peated, with a strange bitter laugh. The 
laugh went on and then changed intoa 
great flood of tears. 

“You will see it differently some day,” 
said Lady Di; “you do not remember 
how you have been insulted. Have you 
no dignity, no pride, to resent such treat- 
ment?” 

“T think not,” said Angel, hanging her 
head and speaking in a hard and dogged 
tone. “Iam utterly and hopelessly dis- 
graced. I see it in every face I meet. 
What use is there in speaking of it at all ? 


























Nobody can understand me, and even 
you will not understand that I can have 
some sincerity of feeling in my heart.” 

Her sorrow made her quite reckless of 
what she owed to other people, though 
not indifferent totheir blame. It seemed 
to her as if all eyes were upon her. 

It was not all imagination on Angeli- 
ca’s part when she thought that people 
were looking at her, counting her poor 
heart-throbs, scanning her lonely tears. 
She was a well-known character. This 
curious romance crept abroad from one 
source and another. Gossip was better 
managed in those days than now, and 
persons of a larger mind were interested 
in the private details which then took the 
place of those public facts in which per- 
sons are now absorbed. 

Mr. Reynolds was discreet in vain; it 
provoked him to hear the poor girl’s 
name in every mouth. Wherever he 
went he was crossquestioned and re- 
crossquestioned. Some blamed, some 
laughed, all talked. 

Lady Diana used to bite her lips with 
vexation. What cannot one or two good 
friends accomplish? The influence of 
this man and this woman worked won- 
ders in Angel’s behalf. Their steady 
friendship saved her from the ill opinion 
of many who were ready to accept the 
first version that was given to them, and 
who felt it incumbent upon them to judge, 
with or without facts to go upon. An- 
gel refused all invitations; she could 
scarcely be persuaded to go out into the 
street. Lady Diana was most anxious 
to carry her away then and there to her 
own country-house in Hampshire, of 
which mention has been made. But An- 
gelica seemed to have a nervous horror 
of any change, any effort. 

One day, a long time before, a Mr. St. 
Leu, a barrister and art-critic, had been 
speaking of some of Angelica’s work to 
Mr. Reynolds. “It is graceful,” the 
critic had said, “ but over-strained and af- 
fected. Everything is too couleur de 
roseate-rose for my plain common sense. 
I know the old father; a friend of his, 
M. Zucchi, an Italian, gave him a letter 
to me. The fair Angelica I have not 
seen; but her work does not attract me.” 

“You have scarcely entered into her 
intention,” Mr. Reynolds had said, grave- 
ly. “To her charming nature the whole 
world is a garden of happiness. She 
knows that sorrow exists. The wicked- 
ness of life—to us older people it is, 
perhaps, the only real sorrow — does not 
seem to occur to her. Perhaps it might 
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be better for her pictures if she had less 
confidence, but for herself it would not 
be so well,” said the painter. 

One day, after poor Angel’s tragedy, 
the two men met again by chance. “ How 
is your friend Miss Kauffmann?” the 
critic asked, quite kindly. “ Poor lady! 
I fear her experience has been bitter 
enough to take the roses out of her gar- 
land for a long time to come. I am ex- 
pecting a visit from her and her father 
at my chambers,” he continued; “they 
are coming this afternoon, on business 
connected with the house they live in.” 

Mr. St. Leu’s staircase led from under 
the covered way that crosses from Inner 
Temple Lane. The staircase abuts upon 
a quaint old wig-shop, that cannot be 
much altered since the days when An- 
gelica looked in through the narrow panes 
at the blocks and the horse-hair curls 
perched upon their shining cranes. 

“T will wait for you here, father,” said 
she; “it is out ol the wind. I do not 
care to go up.” The nervous terror of 
meeting strangers was still upon her. 


‘She smiled to her father and went and 


stood in the one sheltered corner of this 
windy place, waiting by the wig-shop and 
leaning against the brick wall. 

The colonnade divides two pretty old 
courts, with many lawyers and bricks 
and memories, with blue bags issuin 
from old doorways ; red, and brown, a 
grey are the tints ; quaint and slight the 
arches and peristyles, to some minds as 
quaint and graceful in their mists and 
wreathing fogs as any flaunting marble or 
triumphant Pompeian vista. For a long 
time Angel watched the passers-by ; lis- 
tened to the sound of the footsteps. It 
was a bitter day for all its spring prom- 
ise: a fog hung over the streets, the 
wind came dry and dusty, piercin 
through the damp mist. Angelica waited, 
indifferent to it all; the weather made 
little difference to her in her strange de- 
pression. 

Would anything ever touch her again? 
she wondered. It seemed to her as if even 
trouble could not come near her any 
more. It is true that interest itself fails 
at times, and that life is then very salt- 
less and — to the taste ; but even this 
is a part of life’s experience, if honestly 
accepted. Angel waited, listlessly watch- 
ing two children descending and climbing 
the steps of a piled brown house with an 
arched doorway. She felt forlorn and 
out of place; other people were living 
on, progressing, and working to some 
end. She had no end, nothing to wish 
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for. Feeling the utter hopelessness of 
it all, she could see no way out of it, no 
possible issue. 

She had never taken into consideration 
that tide which flows and ebbs, that al- 
ternate waking and sleeping which be- 
long to all living emotion. If our hearts 
did not beat with alternate pulses, they 
would not be alive. 

The children were gone, a lawyer’s 
clerk had paced the court and dwindled 
away. (I don’t know if lawyers’ clerks 
looked as old and worn a hundred years 
ago as they do now.) 

One big old man dressed in loose un- 
tidy clothes went slowly past, blinking at 
her from beneath a small scratch wig that 
scarce covered his big head; he rolled 
as he walked along, portly, unsightly. 
There was a certain stamp of arbitrary 
dignity about him for all his shabby 
clothes and uncouth gestures. Angelica 
recognized the face and strange actions, 
for she had seen Mr. Johnson one even- 
ing at the play; that evening when Gar- 
rick acted Hamlet. 

She shrunk away from his steady gaze. 
He passed on, and went up the staircase 
by which her father had just climbed. 
Then more smoke-coloured figures went 
by with the misty minutes. Then by de- 
grees the place became quite silent and 
deserted, except for certain ghosts of her 
own fancy, and drifts of smoke and soot, 
and an odd jumble of recollections. 

Angel sighed, from present chill de- 
pression as much as from any other 
cause. Some stir ef pain seemed awak- 
ened suddenly; a sort of unreasonable 
retrospective sense of shame and grief 
came over her, and caused her to hide 
her face in her two hands for an instant. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
IN PATIENCE POSSESS YE YOUR SOULS. 


IT was in that instant that a heavy 
step creaked down the narrow staircase, 
fell on the stones, came to her side, and 
stopped. 

“ Yes, father!” she said, without look- 
ing up. 

“Your father is above with Mr. St. 
Leu,” said a voice. 

It was not John Joseph’s vibrating ten- 
or, but a deep and measured tone she 
did not know; and then Angelica raised 
her eyes, and met the full and steady 
look of two bleared heavy orbs, from 
which, nevertheless, a whole flooding 
light of sympathy and kindness seemed 
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to flow. 


The ugly seamed face was ten- 
der with its great looks of pity. 

“You are Mrs. Kauffmann,” said the 
man in this voice, with a sort of echo, 
“T told your father I would stay with 
you, my dear, until he had finished his 


business. I have wished to make your 
acquaintance,” he continued, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “I know to what straits 
we poor human creatures can be brought, 
and I confess that the recital of your 
story has moved me greatly.” 

There he stood still looking at her, and 
she timidly glanced at the lazy well- 
known figure, at the heavy face with the 
indomitable fire of light in it, the lamp 
burning through the bushel and darting 
its light into one heart and another ; 
Johnson’s looks no less than his words 
carried that conviction which is the 
special gift of some people. 

Angelica, who had of late so shrunk 
from strangers, felt as if this was a friend 
to whom she could complain ; to whom 
it was possible to speak. , 

“What do you mean?” she cried im- 
petuously (her tongue seemed suddenly 
unloosed). “Who do you take me for? 
Do you know my story? It is only fool- 
ery and disgrace. People look at me — 
not, as you do, with kindness — no, I see 
their scorn ; I feel their importunate cu- 
riosity, and know not howto escape from 
it all, from myself, my miserable life “s 

“Hush, my dear; hush!” said this 
stranger. “There is no wisdom in use- 
less and hopeless sorrow; although, 
somehow, it is so like virtue at times that 
he who is wholly without it cannot be 
loved by me, at least. To be ill-thought 
of in another person’s mind is in itself 
no wrong-doing, although it may signify 
some discomfort to yourself. But be- 
lieve me, my dear young lady,” said the 
wise old man, “ the worldis not so scorn- 
ful as you imagine; so unjust as it is 
peevishly represented. For my own 
part,” he went on, “I love and respect 
you, disgraced, as you call it; whereas 
before, there was a time when my sym- 
pathy was less. You have done no 
wrong ; you have injured yourself, but no 
In some ways disappoint- 
ment is as good as success, for it does 
not prevent the sincerity of your good in- 
tentions, nor alter the truth of your feel- 
ings. Tobe mistaken is nocrime. Many 
things turn out differently from our wish- 
es. Can you follow me, my dear? Nay, 
you must not cry; you must not lose 
courage. A lifetime is still before you, 
and much hope for the future.” 
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Hie took her languid hand, and held it 
between his big palms. He comforted her 
strangely, though she scarcely owned it 
to herself, or knew how this strange help 
reached her. 

“Hope!” cried poor Angel. “What 
hope can there be for me? I know not 
how to escape my thoughts. I know not 
whom to trust, whom to love, what 1o do.” 

“Love your enemies ; do good to them 
that ill-use you,” said the old man, sol- 
emnly. “ Follow your own sense of right. 
Fear not to love, my dear. Fear hate 
and mistrustful feelings. Fear the idle? 
ness of grief; accept the merciful dispen- 
sation of Previdence, which, by the ne- 
cessity of present attention, diverts us 
from being lacerated by the past. Itisa 
most mortifying reflection for any of us 
to consider what we have done in com- 
parison with what we might have done. 
It still remains for you to contemplate 
the future without undue confidence, but 
without unnecessary alarm, and with 
humble trust in your own efforts for right- 
doing, to determine upon the best, the 
most reasonable course for a Christian to 
pursue, and to follow that course with 
courage and humility.” 

Some people have a gift of magnetism, 
of personal influence, which is quite in- 
describable, which belongs partly to the 
interest they take in the concerns of oth- 
ers, partly to some natural simplicity and 
elevation of soul. 

Johnson’s personality and great-hearted 
instinct reaches us still across the cen- 
tury that divides us from its convincing 
strength. What must that tender, dog- 
matic, loving help have been to poor little 
Angelica in her perplexity, as she found 
herself face to face with this human be- 
ing, so devout and wise and tender in his 
sympathy ! 

Now at last she seemed to have found 
an ark, a standing-place in her sea of 
trouble. She looked up into the heavy 
face. She seemed to breathe more fully ; 
the load upon her heart was suddenly 
lightened, and with a burst of tears she 
stooped and kissed the great brown hand. 

“Oh!” she said, “you have spoken 
words that I shall never forget. Heaven 
sent you tome. Now I feel as if I could 
face my life again.” 

The poor little thing’s nerves had been 
overwrought, overstrung all this long 
time. It seemed to her now, as if this 
man had taken her hand, and led her 
calmly to the encounter of terrors and 
alarms which she had -not dared to face 
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alone, and which vanished as she met 
them. 

When John Joseph came down after 
his long conference with Mr. St. Leu 
he found Angeiica brightened, smiling 
through tears. His old Angel was come 
back, with a softened light in her eyes 
and a sweetened tone in her voice. 

“Father, how long you have been! ” 
She said. “ Not too long, not one moment 
too long! If you could know what this 
half-hour has done for me!” 

It had done this —it had restored her 
self-respect, her confidence in others. 

John Joseph rubbed his hands, seeing 
her look of life renewed. The slight fig- 
ure dréfted less languid, more erect. 
There was hope in her steps. They 
passed out into the busy street, under 
Temple Bar, into the noisy haunts of 
men. 

Angel’s friend rolled off on his un- 
gainly way. He was grateful and cheered 
himself, for to bless is in itself the bless- 
ing of some generous hearts. 

As she went along Angelica once more 
remembered the priest and the text 
carved upon the stone in the cloister at 
Verona. But this wasno stony oracle 
carved to order ; this was a living word, 
one spoken for her alone, one that came 
home to her, and kindled her sad heart. 

When Angelica reached home that day 
everything seemed to be changed. So 
much can one person sometimes do 
for another. Mr. Johnson’s confidence 
seemed to have touched some secret 
spring. She set to work again with re- 
newed courage. Resolve and patient en- 
deavour came to her aid. Everything 
seemed possible again, even without the 
spring of hope. 

Some days, utterly dry and parched, 
she worked on from habit, hoping that the 
sap of interest was not quite crushed 
within her heart. At others, strung to 
happier measure, she seemed to be up- 
lifted, to be able to put her care away. 
She had never painted better in her life 
than now; orders came in, and she was 
obliged to defer a long-promised visit to 
Lowdenham Manor, Lady Diana’s house 
in Hampshire. 

People are made up of so many contra- 
dictory feelings, that when a person’s 
conduct surprises us we forget how much 
circumstances have to do with the out- 
ward aspect of life. As the material facts 
change, the motive forces seem to turn 
into fresh channels; but it is the same 
force or weakness of character that drives 
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the impulse. Angelica Kauffmann was a 
woman born to be a slave, easily influ- 
enced by stronger wills, but still more by 
her stubborn ideas of sentiment. 

One trying ordeal was still before her ; 
it was but meeting with an old tried 
friend. We mortals are very impatient 
beings, and we seem to have some in- 
stinct by waich we often make bad mat- 
ters worse, far worse than they need be. 
AntorXo added to poor Ange!‘ca’s troubles 
by his return, by his utter afd indignant 
sympathy. When he saw her looking 
unhappy, his grief for her trouble seemed 
to turn against her in its very intensity. 
They met in the street one day; he was 
on his way to see her. She had been 
listlessly strolling in the sunshine with 
little Rosa, and they were standing by the 
railings at the corner of the square, when 
they saw him crossing the street. He, 
too, looked worn and harassed, although 
he had come straight from sweet golden 
groves and perfumed skies. He had re- 
ceived a strange summons to Windsor 
immediately on his return, and was just 
come back from thence. He had found 
bad news enough waiting his return to 
put out perfumes and southern lights for 
days to come. 

He did not speak at first when Angel 
ave him her languid hand: she was 
rightened by his manner. 

** When did you come?” she faltered. 

He was silent for a little bit, trying to 
span the gulph which had opened be- 
tween them. He was unreasonable, in- 

dignant, angry with her, with fate. 

She looked at him at last with her 
steady eyes. The look made him speak, 
though at one time in his anger against 
her he had thought all words were over 
between them forever. 

“I came yesterday,” he said. “I found 
a letter calling me to Windsor. There is 
sad news there. I must return thither. 
I scarcely thought of seeing you, but I 
could not keep away.” 

“Why should you keep away because 
I am in trouble,” said Angel, leading the 
way across the street to her house, of 
which the door was on the latch, and flit- 
ting up-stairs before him into her studio. 
She went up to her easel from habit, 
untied her hood ; it fell upon the floor at 
her feet. She waited for her friend to 
speak. 

Angelica for once seemed crushed, 
made dull somehow. She did not hold 





up her head, but stood looking before her 
with vacant eyes. 
Angelica? 


Angelica! was this 
It was not so much that she 
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looked ill and changed ; but some sharp- 
ness had come into her face, some dull 
cloud into her glancing blue eyes, some 
expression of distaste and weariness, 
that Antonio had never seen before. It 
cut him to the heart. His grief made 
him unjust. He began to pace the room 
in a sort of fury, then turned and came 
straight back to her. 

“Unhappy girl!” he cried, “ what 
have you done?” 

His melting voice, restrained by his 
grief for her trouble, seemed to pass over 


‘her as a wave of salt bitterness, and as 


he reproached her the two seemed drawn 
together more nearly again. 

“What madness befell you?” he 
cried. “Did you forget your father and 
all who love you? Oh! Angelica, what 
have you done ?” 

“ What did you mean by it ?” he cried 
again. “Had you no sense of honour 
left? no instinct of your own dignity?” 

And his eyes brimmed over with tears, 
and he stooped and took her hand and 
kissed it with a tender respect which be- 
lied his words. 

* You would have done better if you 
had married me,” said Antonio with a 
sort of groan. “I who went away be- 
cause I thought it hopeless, and, fool 
that I was, could not consent to follow 
in your train as so many others had done. 
I had rather youhad died. O Angelica!” 
he cried, in a tone of such true sorrowful 
part in her sorrow that Angel, who had 
been angry and cold and indignant, now 
suddenly began to cry; and the tears 
did them both good, and washed away 
their bitterness of heart. \ 

“You know I did love him, Antonio, 
and sometimes I think I do love him 
still,” she said. ” 

He might have raged again, but for 
her tears and sorrow of heart. 

“ Perhaps I am not married,” she said, 
wiping her tears, “ but when I took those 
vows upon me I was sincere. Now let 
me at least fulfil that which I engaged to 
do. I should not know one moment’s 
peace if I went against my feeling. As 
it is I have a certain peace —a feeling of 
self-respect, which helps me. I must 
make up to my father for all I have made 
him suffer, and I must accept my life as 
it comes to me. Not the happiest lot, 
indeed, but a tolerable one compared to 
some,” said Angel, taking Antonio’s 
hand. ‘I have the blessing of constant 
occupation. It wearies me at times, and 
I have sometimes envied those whose 
life did not depend upon theis toil; but 
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on the whole I would not have it other- 
wise. We are friends, are we not?” she 
added, in her old girlish voice ; 


“] want | 
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Lady Diana was working at the table; 
and Angelica—poor Angelica !—she, 
too, had been at work, but her hands had 


my friend Antonio more than I ever did.| fallen listless into her lap, and she sat 
I think I shall know better how to value| watching the drops, the green lawn, with 


him.” 


lits little furnaces of geraniums. 


The 


But all the same, they were parted for| water did not seem to extinguish these 


a long long time. 


ly to be able to look on calmly, to meet ; feed and stimulate their fires. 
He could| was faded and becabineted; but Lady 


John Joseph with patience. 


Antonio felt too deep-! flames ; it seemed, on the contrary, to 


The room 


do no good; he seemed to re-open her| Diana-had been content to leave it as she 


wounds by his sympathy. 


It was no use| had found it, with the great china pots of 


that he should stay, so he felt. One day | last summer’s rose-léaves, and other rel- 


he went to Mr. Reynolds. 
comfort to rail at fate in the company of 
another who had suffered also in some 
measure. He asked Mr. Reynolds ques- 
tion upon question. Once he lost his 
temper, and flew out with a burst of anger 
at the calm demeanour of the unruffled 
master. 

“ Forgive my importunity,” he said, 
recollecting himself with an effort ; “she 
is my dearest, oldest friend. I have 
been almost beside myself, and I ask 
myself, as if in a cruel dream, whether it 
can be true.” 

“JT am afraid it is too true,” said Mr. 
Reynolds, gravely. “It is most unfortu- 
nate, most distressing.” 

Antonio turned pale.and faint. His 
nerves were not of the same equal poise 
as the great painter’s, and he could not 
face the ruin of his friend’s life without 
the acutest physical suffering. 

Mr. Reynolds continued calmly: “ You 
may rely on me for leaving no stone un- 
turned to release her; only her consent 
is necessary, and this she absolutely re- 
fuses.” 

“She is mad!” cried Zucchi. ‘ What 
does she mean?” 

“No one can deplore her strange in- 
fatuation more than I do,” said Mr. Rey- 
nolds, gravely. “She considers herself 
married, and refuses to be set free. I 
myself have tried in vain to convince her 
of her mistake.” 

Antonio gave an odd flashing glance at 
his companion; then he hastily took 
leave and hurried away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT LOWDENHAM MANOR, 


WE have seen Angelica in such sad- 
dened straits of late that it is a satisfac- 
tion to turn a page and find her in pleas- 
ant pastures again, and by still waters. 

It was evening, and they had all been 
sitting silent in the drawing-room: Miss 
Reynolds in her corner by the window; 


It was some ics of its late possessors. 








It was Angel- 
ica who had plucked two jars full of 
china roses, and who had brought in a 
great burning gladiola bursting from its 
stem. Its red head was reflected in the 
convex looking-glass. 

I don’t know how long they had sat 
silent. The silence seemed to grow 
heavier and heavier as the minutes went 
by. Everything seemed to make it 
worse. It had begun, as most silences 
do, by a word best left unsaid. 

“JT hoped Lord Henry would have rid- 
den over again to see us before this,” 
said Miss Reynolds. “I don’t know that 
we ladies are not better without him; 
but he talked to Angelica of coming to 
see how we were all getting on.” 

“Tam sure he will come,” said Angel- 
Hy sc 
ica, “for he prom —for he told me the 
last time 7. 

“What should he come for?” said 
Lady Diana, quickly. She looked up so 
stern and so abruptly that Angelica gave 
a little start. “Why did you make him 
promise to come again?” 

“It was his own proposal, not mime,” 
said Angelica, wearily. “I want no com- 
pany but that which I have,” she said. 

Angelica could hardly have told you 
herself how the days went by at Low- 
denham Manor. The distant murmur of 
the sea reached them from time to time, 
the days were green and still and even in 
their progress. Twilights lengthened 
into dawns, dawns into midday ; but even 
the midday glares came shadowed and 
softened through the clouding branches. 
On most sides rose green hills, fringed 
and heaped with green bushes. Here a 
cow would be grazing high in the air, it 
seemed, climbing over the top of the elm- 
trees. The blue smoke of some cottage 
chimney would be spiring from some 
deeper hollow, spreading, melting, van- 
ishing delicately away. Everything 
seemed subdued and mellowed. The 
very tree-stems were softly wound with 
lvy-sprays. The old orchard-walls were 
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lined with lichen, as were the branches 
of the heavy fruit-trees. The ponds lay 
clear, reflecting the greens and gentle 
blues and lilacs of the landscape. The 
bushes were overflowing with convolvu- 
luses flowering white. It seemed to An- 
gelica like a place hidden in the heart of 
a labyrinth to which they had come wind- 
ing by green lanes. 

Angelica felt so safe, so peaceful here, 
far away from the world of doubt and 
sorrow in which she had been living so 
long. Did sucha worldstillexist? Yes, 
perhaps ; but not for her to-day. 

This place to her was but complete 
with beauty, with peace and comfort. 
Anything more startlingly beautiful might 
have been too difficult in her worn and 
exhausted state. Here by degrees a si- 
lent understanding seemed to have arisen 
between the poor tired woman and the 
sweet inanimate world to which a kind 
fate had brought her for sympathy and 
comfort. In proportion to the very pain 
she had suffered now came ease and 
peace, and a sense of it and of unspoken 
beauty. Alone here was not alone; 
everything seemed too sweet and full of 
life, of natural affinities, of utter and 
completing loveliness. De Horn, as she 
still called him to herself, had travelled 
far out of her life. Angelica had no in- 
terest or part in his world, and yet —it 
was difficult to explain, nor did she at- 
tempt to do so—she believed that with 
all his wrong and his lies, his cruel de- 
ceit, he had loved her truly ; and thinking 
of this, she felt as if she had no need to 
forgive. 

Lady Diana’s friend, Mrs. Damer, came 
over while Angelica was at the manor- 
house ; and it was here that the Kauff- 
mann painted that charming portrait 
which is in Miss Johnston’s possession, 
of a person whose name has since become 
more famous than it deserved. Anne 
Conway was now the wife of Mr. Dawson 
Damer, the man of the hundred waist- 
coats. 

Angelica finished the picture in Lon- 
don, and the Kauffmann and her model 
used to have many a discussion as they 
sate over their work. One day Reynolds 
came in, and found them in hot debate. 

“Surely,” cried Mrs. Damer, “ surely 
an impression, however conveyed, is more 
valuable to the artist than mere imitation. 
I can often work better and more rapidly 
from my own mental recollections than 
by merely copying something which does 
not after all represent my idea.” 


Here the painter overcame the man of 
oo 
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the world. 


“ My dear young lady, that is 
precisely what I must ask leave to con- 
tradict (if you will forgive the liberty), 
With all your great gifts, your sweet im- 
pulsive industry, and admirable feeling, 
it is only the study of nature that can 
give any of us that mastery which we 


must all desire. Rules are no trammels 
to those who are working in the right di- 
rection.” 

“You mean that in art, as in other 
things,” said Angelica blushing, “it is by 
submitting most completely to the laws 
of truth that we best discover her inten- 
tions? Do you know,” she went on, “I 
seem sometimes to have found out of 
late that obedience is best? Now as I 
paint,” she said, smiling to her model, 
“the more completely I can obey the 
colour of your beautiful brown hair, the 
better my likeness will be.” 

And in truth Angelica never painted a 
better picture than this charming figure, 
languid and delicate, with clasped hands 
full of flowers, of that young Jady in her 
white dress, with her dark hair piled 
above her pale high-bred face. Mr. Rey- 
nolds praised the portrait heartily. He 
had a special reason for being anxious 
that Angelica should do credit to herself 
and her talent at this time. 

“ But surely,” cried Mrs. Damer, per- 
sisting, “there are two ways of seeing 
things. If you only copied the signs 
without interpreting them, I am certain 
your pictures, Mr. Reynolds, would be 
vastly different to what they are —de- 
ficient in the grand air which so especially 
belongs to them.” 

“Sometimes we are happy in our sub- 
jects, and they inspire us,” said the 
painter, courteously. “ But I fear, mad- 
am, that I must hold to my guiding prin- 
ciple, and seek for a calm and even pur- 
suit of facts as they appear to me.” 

“ Ah, you are right,” said Angelica, 
with some emotion. “ Let us be calm,” 
she cried, excitedly. ‘“ Let us work and 
live tranquil and unshaken by the storms 
of passionate endeavour, thankful that 
we have true friends to guide us, to help 
us on the right way.” 

Mr. Reynolds was greatly touched by 
her sudden appeal. 

“You, of all people,” he said, “ have 
the right to count upon your friends! 
and itis not only upon friendship,” he 
said, very kindly. “Are you prepared 
for distinction?” he asked, smiling. 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Reynolds ?” 
said Angel. 

“]T mean that never was there an age 
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in which art flourished under more en- 
lightened patrons or with more charming 
disciples,” said Mr. Reynolds, with a bow 
to the two wondering ladies. But he 
would not say more, nor could they guess 
to what he was alluding. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


TO SHOW FALSE ART WHAT BEAUTY 
WAS OF YORE, 


THE Society of Amalgamated Artists 
had existed for many years ; butits spirit 
was not that to which the tranquil Rey- 
nolds inclined. Anger, jealousies, de- 
pressions seemed to him as blasphemies 
against the creed they all professed. 
With all his quietness of nature, Reynolds 
could ill brook opposition. Noisy dis- 
sension was to him intolerable. The 
society had a way of selecting first one 
and then another victim for suspicion 
and persecution. At one of their annual 
meetings they deliberately excluded six- 
teen of their best members from the 
council. A certain number of those who 
remained immediately resigned their 
ag Ill-feeling was great on each side. 

r. Moser was accused by some; others 
defended him. It resulted in the pro- 
posal for instituting a new society, and 
during Reynolds’s absence in Paris this 
autumn the scheme grew and gained 
ground. Moser, Chambers, and West 
waited on the king, with propositions and 
outlines for new academies of arts to be 
instituted in London. é' 

When Mr. Reynolds returned from 
abroad he found the whole thing in train. 
The officers were named, a great meeting 
was convened. West came to request his 
presence at Mr. Wilton’s house, where 
a certain number of painters were then 
assembled. Reynolds, it is said, hesitat- 
ed and delayed. Whether from accident 
or purpose, tea was served an hoor later 


than usual, and when he and his young | 


companion reached the house at last, the 
meeting was on the point of dispersing. 
When the door opened and the two came 
in, they were received (says Northcote) 
with a sudden burst of acclamation, and 
Reynolds was with one voice proclaimed 
president of the new Academy. Cannot 
one picture the scene? These bursts 
with which those who have the generous 
gift of divination hail the rulers among 
the people have always seemed to me 
among the most affecting incidents in 
life. Reynolds was touched and over- 


come by this sudden revelation of good 
From the 


will and good sympathy. 
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court he had received but small token of 
praise hitherto, but this was worth far 
more than any flare of fashionable adula- 
tion or passing success. This was the 
genuine tribute of the workers like him- 
self who knew and understood the value 
of the laurels they bestowed from their 
own store. 

Mr. Reynolds walked into Angelica’s 
studio that night after the meeting. _Lit- 
tle Rosa had fallen asleep in one of the 
big chairs. The faithful lamp was burn- 
ing dim, the log was smouldering on the 
hearth, the room was warm and silent, 
the atmosphere serene. Angelica had 
opened her instrument and had been 
singing some snatches of Mozart, to 
whose music her German soul responded. 
That tender melody between tears and 
laughter seemed at times to speak all the 
doubts and certainties of her indefinite 
life. - 

The song ended, not in a chord, but in 
Mr. Reynolds, who came in to her music, 
breaking into the last few notes. “I 
have been very much moved to-night,” 
he said, ‘so much sothat I came over 
here, dear lady, to see if your windows 
were alight, and if you had not a gleam 
of sympathy for a friend in your kind 
heart ;” and then he told her in a few 
words what had happened to him. 

It was a happiness to Angelica to listen 
to his story, and she made him tell her 
again and again what had been done, 
promising absolute secrecy for the mo- 
ment. But there are hours when sympa- 
thy is not always at command for those 
who,can claim no hand to grasp their 
fortunes, no special ear to listen to their 
story. Inthe midst of their /éte-d-téte 
the door opened, and old John Joseph 
came in, ushering another belated visitor 
—no less a person than Lord Henry, of 
whom mention has been made. 

“ Here is a gentleman who wants to 
consult you, my Angelica,” said old 
Kauffmann without seeing Mr. Reynolds ; 
and Lord Henry, with his conquering 
airs, advanced in all his usual confidence. 

Mr. Reynolds soon took his leave. He 
had wanted her to hear what had befallen 
him, and she had listened with sweet 
looks and interest. Now he must give 
up his place in turn. 

‘** Pass on, pass on,” says Fate to Mr. 
Reynolds. “This was your will; pass 
on, pass on.” 

The next time when Mr. Reynolds . 
called upon Angelica, Lord Henry was’ 
also there; but the painter left him to . 
Lady Diana, who was sitting for her pic- 
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ture, dressed in blue satin, on a sup- 
posed lawn, with a parrot, a puppy, and 
all the little W.’s in a group round her 
chair. (There is a charming picture by 
Angelica of the Duchess of Argyll of 
those days, so depicted, ina family group. 
It belongs to the lady, the possessor of 
the Damer portrait, and is in the style 
which Zoffany has made famous.) 

Angelica came forward wondering 
what new honour had come to her friend. 
He looked pleased and greatly excited, 
held a list in his hand, the list of the 
names of the new Academicians. 

“See!” said he, smiling and pointing 
with his finger. ‘ Can you read the list 
of new Academicians?” And she read 
“President, Sir Foshua Reynolds, Kut.” 
and looked up with bright congratulation : 
then the finger travelled on. “We/liam 
Hoare. Nathaniel Hone,” Angelica read ; 
and then with a pleased exclamation and 
blush, she came to her own name and 
that of MZary Moser to which the friend- 
ly finger was pointing. It travelled 
steadily to the very bottom of the page. 
“Here is also your friend Mr. Zucchi’s 
name,” said Mr. Reynolds. It was a 
moment of unalloyed delight. Angelica 
clapped her hands; Lady Diana came 
down from her perch; Lord Henry ad- 
vanced from the other end of the room, 
affable and radiant (he had also won an 
unexpected prize that day), and he asked 
to see the list, which he perused with 
deep interest. I believe some vague 
hope had suddenly occurred that his own 
name might have been included in it, 
and that this additional honour might 
have been laid by him at Lady Diana’s 
feet. f 

In Zoffany’s picture we can see the 
Academicians as they were in life; can 
see them all with their wigs and their 
tights and their dignities. Sir Joshua 
with his sword, the model in his place 
upon the steps, the earnest faces of the 
groups standing in conclave. Here is 
art. Here is ceremony and nature too. 
Two very forbidding ladies also present 
are hanging in effigy on the wall. These 
are the female Academicians, in one of 
whom it is difficult to recognize the love- 
ly original of Sir Joshua’s portrait of An- 
gelica Kauffmann. In 1768 woman’s 
rights were a willing concession to their 
desert, not, as in later years, an extor- 
tion and graceless boon. 

The figures of the men of those days, 
as Zoffany has left them, impress one, 
somehow by a certain appearance of | 
manly self-respect. The military cos- 





tume of the age may have given a mar- 
tial air to these peaceful warriors. There 
is a little drawing of Stothard’s, fanciful, 
vivid, and delicate, in which we can 
peep at the Academy for this year, with 
the people who are looking at the pictures 
as they hang in their places on the walls, 
There is the beautiful Duchess of Man- 
chester fresh from the artist’s studio.* 

There are landscapes smiling, ships 
sailing, big-wigs, and bands gracing the 
walls. There is a traveller bearded and 
turbaned, perhaps out of compliment to 
the great Lady Hester of that time. The 
pretty, dainty figures of the visitors trip 
across the floor, high nod their plumed 
head-gears, brightly sparkle the buckled 
shoes. The young king gazes through 
his glass. The court-lady holds her slim 
fan. The old cocked-hat gentleman is 
absorbed in his own portrait, perhaps 
painted by young Lawrence —or by the 
great Gainsborough of Bath. 

Angelica sends her work: she clings 
to her classical models. Her Hector and 
Andromache are much admired, so is a 
composition representing Venus direct- 
ing Aineas and Achates. The gods and 
the Greeks and Romans continue to rule 
in Golden Square. Lempriére comes to 
life as we read the list. West’s Regulus 
is a royal command. 

In many and many an Academy did 
Angelica exhibit the works of her unre- 
mitting hands, her designs and her por- 
traits. Gods and heroes, Olympus in 
every attitude, in good work, in bad 
work, and indifferent — still she laboured 
on. 

The woman lived year by year, her youth 
passed, neither prosperity, sunshine, 
nor the winter storms of lonely regret 
could change her nature. She was hap- 
py and sorrowful, as others are. She 
responded to the calls of the children 


* “ The arts unrivalled shall remain, while George 
protects the polished train,” seems to have been the 
chorus of those days. There are some curious details 
of George the Third and his patronage of literature and 
the arts in the lectures upon the Georges from which I 
am quoting. He wished to establish an ‘‘ Order of 
Minerva, for literary and scientific characters. The 
knights were to take rank after the Knights of the 

Sath, and wear a straw-colou-ed ribbon and star of 
sixteen points. There was such an outcry among the 
literati as to who should be appointed that the plan 
was given up, and Minerva and her star never came 
down among us.”? Another note tells us that the king 
objected to painting St. Pau!’s as Popish practice. 
‘* Accordingly,” says the note, **the most clumsy 
heathen scuiptures only decorate that edifice at present. 
It is fortunate that the paintings were spared, for never 
was painting and drawing so unsound as at that time. 
It is far better for our eves to contemplate whitewash 
(when we turn them away from the parson) than to 
look at Opie’s patchy canvases or Fuseli’s livid mone 
Sters. 
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piping in the market, to the cry of the 
mourner, to the song of those who re- 
joice. She was no mighty heroine, but 
she tried to be true to herself; what 
more can we ask of any human being? 
She was tender to her father, faithful to 
her convictions, loving to her friends, 
and ready to their call. 

Antonio heard of herat one time in the 
constant company of Lord Henry, that 
artistic soul, and he uttered some biting 
sarcasms, for which he was sorry almost 
as he spoke. He had seen but little of 
her all these years. For his own peace 
of mind he felt it best to keep away. He 
lived much alone, occupied with his art, 
esteemed and respected by those few 
with whom heconsorted. His health was 
delicate, and a strange and sad vexation, 
which has no place here, but which con- 
cerned one of the kind young ladies he 
had known so intimately (poor Kitty, who 
died of some secret grief, people said), 
made him morbidly averse to all women’s 
society. 

One day Lord Henry’s marriage was 
announced. It took the town by sur- 
prise. Lady W. had become more and 
more complicated, her sensibilities were 
‘almost unendurable, and she had discov- 
ered at last that even Lord Henry could 
not understand them. They quarrelled, 
and poor Diana bore the brunt, and tried 
in vain to explain the mysterious misun- 
derstanding. Lord Henry, in his distress, 
found in her unselfish nature and warm 
kind heart a clue to the shadowy tangle. 
Her tenderness touched some genuine 
feeling in the little Maccaroni, who chose 
to confide in Angelica, and to be encour- 
aged by her to hope. The romance had 
begun at Lowdenham, but it was not 
until that very day when Angelica read 
her name upon the scroll, that Lady 
Diana accepted Lord Henry’s offer. 

Meanwhile Angelica lived on alone 
and at work, not unhappy, as I have said, 
although days and hours came when life 
seemed long to her as to most people. 

Rossi, who loses no opportunity of 
praising his friend, tells us that Angelica, 
besides her various accomplishments, 
was also a woman of literary tastes and 
wide experience. Klopstock and Gess- 
ner were among her correspondents. 
Later in life we know how Goethe wrote 
of “that tender soul.” When she read 
any noble historical anecodote, says her 
biographer, her face would brighten, her 
placid eyes would acquire a surprising 
vivacity. You could read in her speaking 
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countenance all the passion, all the sub- 
limity of the author. 

Angelica had saved some money in all 
these long years. She had paid two vis- 
its to Ireland, and come back cheered 
and enriched. There is a mention of her 
dining in good company at Dr. Baker’s 
house. The Hornecks and Reynolds are 
there, and Goldsmith writes of 


The Kauffmann beside, 
And the jessamy bride... 


There are troubles in all estates, and 
Angel did not escape hers, notwithstand- 
ing all the help of friends and the sympa- 
thy which came to her. One painful in- 
cident we read of, which vexed her father 
greatly at the time. He felt the circum- 
stance even more keenly for her than 
she did for herself. “J would have an- 
swered yours immediately, but I was en- 
gaged in business,” she writes to some 
one who was accused of having libelled 
her. “J cannot conceive why several 
gentlemen, who have never deceived me, 
Should conspire to do so at this time, and 
of they themselves were decetved, you can- 
not wonder that others should be deceived 
also, and take for satire that which you 
say was not intended. I was oteaaa 
only by my particular feelings, but a re- 
spect for the artand artists, and persuade 
myself that you cannot think it a great 
sacrifice to remove a picture that had even 
raised suspicion of disrespect to any per- 
son who never wished to offend you.” 

Old John Joseph was indignant almost 
beyond words. This incident added 
to his old trouble about leaving her un- 
proteeted and alone. Even little Rosa 
was gone now, for she married at seven- 
teen, and the father and daughter were 
alone in the old house. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AND SO FAREWELL. 


TEN years pass very slowly, very quick- 
ly too. The horizon widens, our hopes 
grow fainter and more fixed, our posses- 
sions increase, diffuse into distant points 
— possessions that have waxed and 
grown and filled our hearts. Some have 
extinguished hope in a reality far dearer 
than any visions, others die away. As 
time goes on we find out our narrow fet- 
ters, we discover our gifts, we learn how 
much we can bear, how long we can wait, 
how much we can forgive, how much for- 
giveness we need from others. 





Angelica was coming back to Lowden- 
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ham Court once more. Coming back the 
same woman indeed, with the same pre- 
occupations that she had brought ten 
years before. She was older —that was 
all. She had been sorry and faithful and 
at work a little longer. Her pictures, 
alas ! were not wonderfully better, though 
now and then some happy chance, some 
fortunate subject, resulted in a charming 
work that did the worker credit. She 
had her father still. He wore his old 
cloak, that scarce looked shabbier. Want 
was no longer at their door. Long, long 
ago she had repaid the money Lady 
Diana lent her. Lady Diana was nowa 
poor woman, comparatively speaking, for 
her husband had many expensive tastes 
and long-accumulated: debts, which how- 
ever did not greatly affect the happiness 
of a very united home. It was a real 
happiness to Angelica to see her friend 
in her home with her children round her. 
Some look of peaceful animation had 
come into Lady Di’s dull face, some 
brightening of maternal pride into those 
two pale eyes. 

It had been an old promise that the 
Kauffmanns should spend some days 
with Lord Henry and Lady Diana. An- 
gelica had been detained in London by 
one thing and another, and she and her 
father found themselves belated on the 


way. The coach had set them down at 
the nearest market-town, and now they 


came driving through the darkness, 
scarcely knowing whither they were go- 
ing, through dim fragrances and lights 
vanishing and murmurs of overarching 
trees. The horses went slowly, stumbling 
up the steep lanes blazing with stars. 
The great stars that night seemed drop- 
ping heavily from the high heavens, and 
flashing to meet the cool dark earth ; then 
from the lanes they came into chillier 
regions, wild commons, shivering with 
invigorating breezes. Angelica sat, half 
asleep, upon her coach-box, watching the 
horses’ drowsy progress, dimly absorbing 
the suggestions of the new country — 
the visions passing by. Those of her 
brain seemed almost more vivid than the 
realities, now that the last lights of sunset 
had died away beyond the hills. She 
was gone back to the past in some vague 
half-defined way ; some vague call seemed 
to reach her now and then. When they 
stopped at last, they could hear the cool 
roar of a torrent below; and then An- 
gelica woke up, and John Joseph shivered 
and sighed. ‘“ Father, are you ill?” she 
said. “Is anything amiss ?” 

“What should be amiss,” said he has- 
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tily, and as he spoke he patted her hand. 
Angelica thought his tone was strange; 
but they had started off once more, and 
once more came visions mingling with 
the indistinct charm of the present, voices 
that she had heard long ago seemed 
speaking and awakening her from one 
dim delicious dream to another. 

They seemed to be journeying under 
the great torrent of stars, that swept the 
heavens. Once ortwice Angelica thought 
she could hear the distant note of the 
sea sounding through all these vague 
night perfumes and mysteries. 

“ Are you asleep, Angelica?” said old 
Kauffmann, suddenly. “ Are you warm, 
my child — will you share my cloak? I 
have —I have been dreaming,” he said ; 
“give me yourhand. Ah! I can still 
hold it. Some day there will be only the 
old cloak left to shield my child. An- 
gelica, I often long to be back in the 
tranquil old places, to hear the horns of 
the goatherds at Morbegno. I think I 
could live a little longer there} and, my 
child, I dread death. Thou, who art so 
easily led, so ill able to judge —ah! it 
breaks my heart to leave thee alone.” 

He was changed and broken, as he had 
said. He began talking again rather ex- 
citedly about Italy, about his longing for 
warmth, for a little peace and ease before 
the end. 

“Let us go, father,” said Angelica, ab- 
sently. ‘ Why should we not go?” 

“ How can you and I, an old man and 
a weak woman, go alone all that long 
way ?” cried John Joseph, pettishly. 

* Dearest,” said Angelica, “do not 
talk in this sad way. Do not fear me. I 
know life now; I know myself,” she said, 
a little shrilly. ‘There is Bonomi, that 
good fellow to advise.” 

“ Bonomi,” said old Kauffmann, “he 
only dreams of Rosa from six in the 
morning until sixteen at night. Bonomi 
is no companion for my Angelica, You 
need a wiser, older man to rely upon; 
one mature in spirit, tried in affliction, 
my child. Cannot you think of some 
one whom we have known for long years 
and tried and proved an honourable up- 
right man?” 

“ Are you speaking of Antonio?” said 
Angelica, quietly. They had reached the 
end of the hill; a great sight of stars 
and purple blackness seemed to over- 
flood beyond the line of the horizon. 
The driver climbed his seat and cracked 
his whip; the horses started at a swift 
gallop. 

Again old Kauffmann sighs and shifts 
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uneasily; something has been in his 
mind all day which he has not yet had 
the courage to break to his daughter. 

“JT am afraid you are tired, father,” 
said she. 

“ They will find me changed, greatly 
changed, Angelica,” he answered, very 
dolefully ; “ broken in body, ill in mind. 
Time was when a little journey such as 
this would not have wearied me. Time 
passes ; quick comes an end to strength : 
who will take care of you, my child ?” he 
repeated, wistfully. 

*“ Hush, hush, dearest,” said Angelica, 
putting her own arms round him. “We 
shall soon be at our journey’s end.” 

“ We are travelling to different places, 
Angelica,” the old man said solemnly. 
“T think I could go to my rest in peace, 
if I could leave you in some good man’s 
care.” Otherwise I know not how to die 
—that is the truth. How to leave you 
alone in this great world;” and he 
looked about him, at the night, the mys- 
-Sterious valley, the lights twinkling in 
the distance. 

“QO father,” said Angelica, faltering ; 
“would it make you happy? how can I 
marry? You know it is impossible. 
You, who know ” she clung closer 
and closer to him. The thought of part- 
ing from him came for the first time with 
a bitter piercing pang that she could not 
escape. 

Old Kauffmann had worked himself up 
into one of his nervous states of agita- 
tion; he had not yet said all that was in 
his mind. “My child, I had not meant 
to tell you to-night what I have heard,” 
he said; “but why should I delay? 
sooner or later you must face a terrible 
memory.” He took her hand. “You 
think yourself still bound,” he said sol- 
emnly. *‘* But youare free. That unfortu- 
nate man is no more. As I left home a 
letter came to me from the village doctor 
who attended his last moments. It is 
signed by the priest. He is dead. A 
gastrite complicated by symptoms of 
heart-disease carried him off after a few 
weeks’ illness.” Then‘ the old man’s 
voice failed, and he began to cry. 

He scarcely knew what he was saying, 
or what his daughter answered. All the 
stars were sinking in the black sky, the 
shadows passing like ghosts. All her 
past was pressing upon her, suffocating 
her, with strange reaction rolling up from 
the shadowy plains, resounding with the 
far-away moan of the sea. 

It seemed but that minute that she had 
parted from De Horn, from the man 
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whose ring she wore. “ Dead, father?” 
she repeated. 

“Yes, he is dead at last, my child,” 
John Joseph answered. 

“ Ah! hush,” she screamed so strange- 
ly that the driver looked back, thinking 
she had called him. It was not grief 
she felt, it was not relief, it was scarcely 
emotion, it was a vivid awe-stricken 
sense of the man’s presence. Time was 
not. She heard the voice, saw the dark 
cut face with its rigid lines. It was a 
recognition — not a death, but a sudden 
life, after this long and unbroken separa- 
tion. It was wonder and emotion, and 
then a great burst of tears came at last 
to recall her to herself. They flowed as 
prayer unspoken for a little while. 

A few minutes more and they were 
passing through the old gates and pine- 
avenues that led te Lowdenham Manor, 
Then came the dazzle of lights in the 
hall, and the cordial voice of Lady Diana 
greeting the travellers; hands to help 
them from their high perch; wine, 
warmth, exclamations, how wearied they 
looked, what had happened ? 

“My déar creatures, you seem half- 
dead, both of you,” cries Lady Di. ‘* An- 
gelica, is anything the matter ?” 

“ T have just had some bad news,” said 
Angelica, “which has moved me very 
much.” 

Lady Diana asked no more; led her 
friend to her own room, kissed her, and 
left her in quiet; and then Angel shut 
the door, fastened it close, and once 
more tears came to her relief, and she 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 
Some of her tears were grief, but others 
also flowed because grief was not. Grief 
was dead. It had died years before. 


Coming back across the field next 
day, with Lady Diana and her children, 
Angelica met her father pottering in the 
autumn sunshine, and limping slowly 


along the stubble-path. He seemed in 
some excitement: he told Angelica that 
Antonio had been with him at the manor. 

“He has come, do you hear? He is 
staying at the village inn, my lady,” said 
John Joseph ; “he has brought our let- 
ters. He has seen the Bonomis,” con- 
tinued the old man: “ Rosa is well and 
happy. Her husband has a good order. 
O my lady, what a loss little Rosa is in 
our house. Some day you will have to 
part with your darlings; but to part is 
happiness compared to leaving one’s chil- 
dren alone unsheltered from the storm.” 

They had reached a little sunny beach 
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arched with hawthorn sticks, and mid- 
day shadows, where bronzed leaves and 
autumaal berries made a canopy against 
the rays. They all sat down to rest, fa- 
cing wide fields and breathing the sunny 
and corn-scented air. The water spark- 
led, there came a lowing of Alderney 
cows. A little baby bull was pawing the 
ground, and sending flying clouds of dust 
intothe air. Thesunny lights were on the 
river (it flows into the sea : hard by). The 
little houses «nd gables gleamed: across 
the waters. 

* My child,” said the old man, “ Anto- 
nio has brought us more letters from 
Sweden; he says there is a packet for 
you.” He took her hand in his trembling 
brown grasp, and looked wistfully from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows. Angelica 
looked away, and her heart began to beat. 
The corn was reaped, the wheat was be- 
ing housed, and Death, the reaper, was 
at work among the sunny fields. 

Angelica was very silent all the day ; 
in the evening after dinner she wandered 
out into the garden. She went on beyond 
the fields that led seawards. It was a 
west-wind evening, wide with twilight the 
trees seemed to be throbbing with quiv- 
ering shadow. The birds up in black 
labyrinth of twigs sang no longer, but 
still chirped to the faint skies. The 
Some 


water streaked across the twilight. 
lamp burning in a distant village mingled 


its light with the evening rainbows. 
Wide, unrestful and yet tranquil were 
her thoughts, longing yet quiescent ; 
grateful after the beating storm fora calm 
that was not indifference. Was it possi- 
ble? Could it be that hope had not died 
with her happiness ? Could a new tender 
tranquillity reach her still growing out of 
the many winters and summers of her 
life, as naturally as autumnal tints fall 
upon the heavy dusty foliage ? She went 
pacing on and on among shadows and 
twilights, past the black stems of the 
trees, across the soft dim turfy fields. She 
went and came, and came and went again: 

a lonely spirit, unrestful, unquiet, and yet 
grasping the calm of hope not fulfilled 
perhaps, but realized, of love, not exclu- 
sively her own, but love nevertheless. 
To-night the possibility came to her of a 
friendship more intimate, more tender 
than that which had always subsisted be- 
tween herself and Zucchi. This was what 
her father had meant. This was what 
perhaps Antonio meant. It seemed 
strange and wayward now to refuse and} 
to turn away from this home that seemed | 
to open to her wandering spirit. And’ 
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then, by the pathway leading from the 
house came Antonio, looking for her, fox 
his old playfellow and the companion of 
his youth. 

“Angelica, where are you?” said An- 
tonio, gravely. “ They told me I might 
find you here. I have brought you a 
packet from home,” he went on slowly. 
*“ With your father’s letters from home 
came this one, addressed to you ;” he put 
it into her hand, looking at her anxiously. 
He need not have been anxious. She 
was very pale, but no longer agitated. 
The parting was over with its uneasy 
suspense ; dissolved into a strange even- 
ing peace, into a tranquillity that was 
tender, sorrowful, and full of reconcilia- 
tion. The feeling seemed to spread and 
to grow more and more indefinite and in- 
tense. A star came out over the heads 
of these two weary people who had waited 
half their lives, and whose happiness 
was not over yet. 

As Angelica opened the packet, Anto- 
nio stood at her side. Insidethe paper 
was a small silken case and inside the 
case a cameo ring wrapped in a silver 
paper, upon which was written the word 
“ Farewell.’ That was all; but she 
knew the writing, and she knew the 
ring. How well she remembered it! two 
or three great tears fell from her eyes 
upon the little head smiling unmoved in 
its diamond setting. 

“It is the ring he took from me at the 
ball. They have sent it back,” she said. 
*Q Antonio, what a strange sad wasted 
dream of a life it has all been!” 

“It has been no dream,” said Antonio, 
in his husky passionate voice, and as he 
spoke he took the little ring out of her 
hand. “Angelica, 1 think the ring has 
come back to you,” he said, “as a sign of 
your faithful heart; of that poor man’s 
gratitude. Will you take it from me to- 
day?- Will you let it be also a sign of 
love that is yours, that has never 
changed?” He put his arm round her 
as he spoke, and she let her hand fall 
into his. 

It all seemed part of that wondrous 
twilight, sad and harmonious as when 
music plays on from one modulation to 
another. It was only Antonio who was 
telling her that she was free, free to 
peaceful bondage, free to accept his ten- 
der care and domination ; and so the twi- 
light mellowed and hushed and blessed 
two people who had passed the bright- 
ness of midday; but who were young 
still, for they could hope and trust each 
other. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


IN THE CHURCH OF S. ANDREA DELLE 
FRATE AT ROME. 


I HAVE been trying to tell a little story, 
of which the characters and incidents 
have come to me through a winter’s 
gloom so vividly, that as I write now I 
can scarcely tell what is real and what is 
but my own imagination in it all. The 
other day two good friends sent me a 
parcel containing a gift —a strange real- 
ization of all these dreams. As I epened 
it, I thought of the stories one has read 
in which visions appear and vanish with 
a warning, leaving signs that remain in 
the awakened sleeper’s hands. Here in 
my hands are worn papers, semi-faded 
parchments, concerning the hero and 
the heroine of my little history ; lawyers’ 
cramped handvwritings, involved  sen- 
tences, and foolscap paper, in which An- 
tony Zucchi conveys his worldly goods to 
Angelica, the daughter of John Joseph 
Kauffmann, of Golden Square, in which 
Angelica’s four thousand pounds are care- 
fully tied away, wrapped in a parchment, 
put aside for future need ; there are also 
law letters, written by Angelica at her 
husband's dictation, full of clear business 
directions, others concerning her pictures, 
which come and go, cross the sea from 


Italy, escape the French, and are safely 
deposited in Mr. Bonomi’s hands; other 
papers tell of John Joseph’s death, her 
husband’s peaceful end. 


But before these last records closing 
their lives, many and many a sun rose for 
these two people following the twilight of 
that autumnal evening; many and many 
an after-day was blest for them, as they 
travelled on henceforth together. From 
town to town, from Italy to Italy, from 
Rome to Rome again. 

Is that Angelica, once more looking |u 
from some high terrace? It is early 
morning, a dawning city crowns the ris- 
ing hill, night is still in the valleys, and 
the country floats before her eyes. She 
sees thé laden bullocks slowly dragging 
the heavy waggon, and crawling the 
mountain road into the light. The lamp 
still burns as it swings from the shaft, 
the drover’s long goat’s-skin cloak flaps as 
he strides along. The great gates of the 
city on the hill are open to the market ; 
the sunrise is growing invincible, it flash- 
es from the eastern plain, striking every 
bird, flower, gable, every bronze- Tit roof, 
every tendrilied garden, and slender shoot 

of vine. What matters the name of the 
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ancient city! Some Bible-land seems 
spread before Angelica’s wistful eyes, 
with shrines and campaniles, and bells 
swinging against the sky, and saintly fig- 
ures passing in the gentle glories that 
come illuminating and sanctifying one 
more day. 

Then Antonio calls her from below, the 
horses are harnessed, the carriage is wait- 
ing which is to take them southwards, 
So they pass on together, where work and 
pleasure call them, to Venice, to Rome, 
where, after old John Joseph’s peaceful 
death, Zucchi led his wife. 

Rossi gives a pretty description of An- 
tonio and Angelica in their after-life. 
They were united and yet unchanged, 
and true to their different natures. “If 
you watch them before a picture,” he 
says, “you see Antonio, gifted with elo- 
quence, speaking with energy, judging, 
dissecting, criticising; Angelica, silent, 
with animated eyes, ‘listens to her hus- 
band, and gazes attentive at the canvas. 
You may read in her face and see her true 
opinion there. She speaks at last, but it 
is to praise, for impulse inclines her to 
dwell on the beauty and charm of the 
works before her. Hers is the nature of 
the bee,” continues her old biographer, 
“she only sucks honey from the flowers.” 
So she whom Goethe praised, lived on. 
But when her husband died she did not 
long survive the protector she had taken. 
“ Poverty I do not fear,” she writes after 
Zucchi’s death, “ but this solitude is ter- 
rible.” We may still read a touching 
farewell to Antonio, written on the mar- 
ble in the church of Andrea delle Frate, 
at Rome. “To my sweetest kindest 
husband, not as I had prayed,” Angelica 
has carved upon his tomb. The parting 
is long since over. But beside Antonio’s 
Angelica’s own name is there. Remem- 
bered, forgotten, she passed away, not 

ungrateful for the life that had brought her 
so many things. 


One day not long ago, a little boy in a 
passion of tears asked for a pencil and 
paper to draw something that he longed 
for and could not get. The truth of that 
baby’s philosophy is one which strikes us 
more and more as we travel on upon our 
different ways. How many of us must 
have dreamt of things along the road, 
sympathies and experiences that may be- 
come ws, some day not ours; inward 
grace of love, perhaps, not outward sign 
of it. This spiritual blessing of senti- 
ment no realization, no fulfilment alone 
can bring to us, it is ‘the secret intangible 
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gift that belongs to the mystery of life, ; 
the diviner soul that touches us and shows! eloquence their theatre. 


us a home in the desolate places, a si- 
lence in the midst of the storm. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 


V.— THE SPERIMENTO. 


It does not seem within the reach of 
human possibility that any man who ven- 
tures to put all his being and happiness 
on the cast, in the hope of regenerating, 
be it his country, be it his class, be it — 
greater and more desperate enterprise 
still—the world and the human race, 
should come to any but a tragical ending. 
Even in the softened manners of these 
later ages, when violent persecution has 
gone out of fashion, the reformer has 
rare fortune indeed whose heart and hope 
has not died in him before life does, and 
whose period of triumph is anything but 
brief. Savonarola’s reign of genius and 
spiritual purity was short, but it was for 
some time almost absolute, a heavenly 
despotism, perfect in its motives, grand 
in all its aims ; yet, as we have already 
said, impossible, a thing contradict- 
ed by every principle of ordinary hu- 


manity, and too exceptional even to be 
safe, though higher in allits intentions 
and most of its results than those gov- 


ernments which are practicable. So long 
as it lasted, immorality and luxury were 
out of fashionin Florence, the vileness 
which calis itself pleasure was paralyzed, 
and immodesty and jmpurity scared into 
corners outof sight. Nor were the more 
violent sins of the time less discounte- 
nanced. Savonarola in his own person 
was the national guard, the police, the 
civic protector of the place. For the first 
time in history the revolution which 
changed the government of Florence was 
unattended by massacre or,in any but 
one instance, by confiscation. The 
streets were safe, the populace quiet, 
notwithstanding the high strain of excite- 
ment in which, with so many dangers 
threatening, they must have lived. In- 
stead of indulging that excitement in the 
much more usual and congenial task of 
sacking a palace, the men of Florence 
were hurried tothe Duomo, where the 
fervid and splendid eloquence of the 
friar gave that stimulus to mind and 
heart which has always to be supplied 
somehow, and which, in most cases, the 
crowd finds for itself in less satisfactory 
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ways. His words were their wine, his 
He communi- 
cated to them that high and fine intoxi- 
cation or enthusiasm and feeling, which, 
when it does take hold of the crowd, 
drives lower and grosser excitements out 
of court, Unfortunately it is the excite- 
ment itself, not the noble objects of it, 
that lays strongest hold upon the crowd ; 
and it is at all times easier to be a Piagn- 
one, a Puritan, a member of a party, 
than it is to love God and deny one’s 
self. And as every one of these exciting 
and magnificent addresses insisted upon 
justice, peace, charity, and purity, the 
Millennium itself must have arrived in 
Florence in the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had that great voice continued dom- 
inant, as it was fora time. This could 
not be. Savonarola had his close and 
devoted circle of true followers, men of 
like nature with himself, the religious 
minds and pure hearts which happily 
exist in greater or smaller number at all 
times. He had beyond these fhe large 
mass of his party, people religiously 
affected by his preaching, and so far 
moved by intense faith in him as to make 
many personal sacrifices under his influ- 
ence, and range themselves wholly on his 
side. A larger circle still, solarge at one 
time as to embrace all that was noble and 
patriotic in Florence, held by him politic- 
ally, feeling his great influence, always 
nobly exerted, to be the salvation of the 
city. This vast outer circle — too multi- 
tudinous to be ever made into a religious 
party, often caring nothing for religion, 
and made up of persons who, but for 
their strong sense of the necessities of 
Florence, and the use of the friar to 
keep order, and sway the masses in the 
right direction, would have been natu- 
rally the opponents of the great religious 
reformer — was the cause at once of his 
absolute triumph and of his ruin. They 
used him, for purposes not ignoble, and 
willingly -made of him their bulwark 
against Piero dei Medici, their old tyrant, 
against the new tyrants whom a Jar/a- 
mento might have saddled them with, 
and against anarchy and internal tumult. 
But his prophetical threatenings were 
folly to them, his purity distasteful, his 
piety superstition. When he said “ Be 
free,” they cheered him to the echo; 
when he said “Be pure,” the effect was 
very different. Now here, now there, at 
that point and at this, these supporters 
fell off from him, joined the ranks of his 
enemies, among whom, but for patriot- 
ism, they would always have found a 
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more congenial place; and gradually — 
the tide ebbing ever more and more as 
the momentary impulse towards a refor- 
mation of manners, by which the whole 


city had been superficially affected, died | 


away —left the prophet, who had once 
‘felt himself almost the prime minister of 


a theocracy, in the shrunken position of 


the leader of a religious party. It had 


been premature, alas ! though a heavenly | 
delusion, that great shout which all the: 


noble Tuscan walls had seemed to echo, 
Viva Gest Cristo nostro Re! Jesus 
Christ was not yet to be king of Flor- 
ence, any more than of other fleshly king- 
doms; and Savonarola, after he had ac- 
complished his divine and unrewarded 
drudgery, and freed Florence and tamed 
her, for the use of all these magnificent 
signori, dropped back into the prior of 
San Marco, the head of the Piagnoni, 
the religious leader against whom the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, silenced 
and crushed for a moment, had now once 
more risen up in free fight. 

It is the fashion nowadays to make 
speculative studies of the unrevealed 
sensations of men whose lives are, long 
over, and to decide how they thought and 
felt, with authority, as if distance lent 
not enchantment, but distinctness to the 
mental vision. We pique ourselves upon 
being more impartial than the contempo- 
raries, who either hated the man and 
abused him, or loved him, and could see 
no evil inhim. Itis our high privilege 
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nary observer often exerts himself to 
lessen a heroic figure and show how 
a great purpose may be brought down by 
dilutions of small motives, is perhaps 
more general still ; but this latter is not 
‘a sentiment upon which it is agreeable 
to dwell. The later historians — who, 
without any such miserable intention, 
but rather with the desire, we may sup- 
pose, of explaining to themselves a char- 
acter so singularly swayed and guided by 


‘faith in the unseen, have taken up the 
idea that Savonarola was largely moved 
| by love of power, and that a determina- 
| tion to be himself the greatest influence 
jin Florence was more strong within him 


'than even his desire to save Florence, 
though that was great—do but repeat 
; what all his contemporary accusers, by 
| every diabolical means in their power, at- 
tempted to prove, but without much suc- 
,cess. By delirious words wrung from 
‘the lips of a sufferer in torture, and by 
falsified records, forged processes, and 
| signatures fraudulently obtained, the 
| Florentine Signory, inthe end of the fif- 
| teenth century, tried very hard to make 
|out that the prophet, who had swayed all 
| Florence for years, was not only a false 
| prophet, but one who had pretended to 
| possess prophetic gifts, for his own self- 
| ish advancement perhaps, or at least for 
“pride and vain-glory.” Savonarola’s 
modern accusers do not go so far, nei- 
ther do they use such discreditable 
| means ; but the foregone conclusion that 


to be able to see how good he was, and it is impossible for any man to have be- 
yet that he was not good, at the same; lieved as he did, and to have acted 
moment ; but this privilege, like all others, | simply and vehemently (as his nature was) 


has its disadvantages. If the contempo- 
rary sees too close, and is too ready to 
form a superficial judgment from facts 
alone, we are too ready to rely upon our 
theories of human nature, and our sup- 
posed superior insight into the workings 
of the mind, as giving an entirely new 
colour and meaning to these facts; and 
nothing, I think, is more general in his- 
tory and criticism, than the confusion 
which arises from our refusal to accept 
the simpler interpretation of a great 


|; on that belief, lies behind all their en- 
deavours to introduce some strain of 
lesser motive into his impassioned soul. 
It is not my business to explain how 
such a man in the full plenitude of his 
genius, should be able to believe devout- 
| ly and with his whole soul in miracles, in 
spiritual communications to himself or 
others, in visible interpositions of divine 
power, and a perpetual supernatural in- 
tervention in the affairs of the world. 
All the influences of his age favoured his 





man’s character, and the pains we give| belief, and the greater part of his con- 
ourselves to find every person “com-}temporaries fully shared it; yet these 
plex,” and every important event fu'l of| facts are not necessary, it seems to me, 
“complications.” To be singleminded, | to make that faith fully credible, however 
once one of the highest commendations | incomprehensible. Five hundred years 
possible, has ceased to appear sublime later, in the nineteenth century, Edward 
enough for the imagination, which de-| Irving, a man of kindred mind, believed 
mands a labyrinth of conflicting motives,!as fervently, as undoubtingly, as Savo- 
through which itcan have the satisfac-|narola, looked for miracles as he did, 
tion of picking its enlightened way. The and believed in miraculous occurrences 
meaner pleasure with which the ordi- which (he thought) proved the justice of 
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his faith. Irving has been explained, 
like Savonarola, and even in a less 
worthy way. We have been told that 
mere vanity, and a mad desire for popu- 
lar favour, moved the one, just as we are 
told that love of power actuated the 
other. These lower qualities are sup- 
posed to supply the interpretation of 
their characters, the fiz mot of the enig- 
ma, the solution of all that is mysterious 
and unlike other men in them; while at 
the same time they provide that “ com- 
plexity” in which modern imagination 
delights. For my part, I cannot but 
think that the simpler view is not only 
much truer, but far more helpful to us in 
our endeavours to understand such men. 
The moment we can believe and realize 
that all they said was to themselves ab- 
solutely true, that their faith was what 
they describe it to be, that their hopes, 
expectations, and motives were such as 
they constantly and unvaryingly profess 
—their complexity of character may in- 
deed suffer, but they themselves become 
infinitely more ‘comprehensible. The 
number of such men is few, and their 
fate is seldom encouraging to any who 
should, of set purpose, take up the man- 
tle as it falls from their shoulders. Such 
a one as Francis of Assisi, simpler soul 
ina simpler age, might indeed receive 
his tokens of God’s supreme love in some 
mysterious way, which words cannot ex- 
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instead of comprehending the profound 
and tragic pathos of their disappointment, 
history half exults over it, as a fitting 
recompense for their unfounded preten- 
sions, and the setting-down of their spir- 
itual pride. Ungenerous and _ ignoble 
judgment! More wonderful than Sa- 
vonarola himself is the human sentiment 
which can sigh over a potter’s frantic at- 
tempts to get from nature a glaze for his 
hideous lizards, yet stand unmoved at 
the sight of the prophet’s struggle and 
agony to have his higher work acknowl- 
edged by his Master, and of that sub- 
lime disappointment which never at its 
deepest falls one step from its faith. 

At the same time we lay claim to no 
unnatural perfection for Savonarola. 
He had no doubt many of the prejudices 
of his time, and was coloured by it as all 
men are. Besides the vague insinua- 
tions as to love of power, etc., which are 
freely hazarded against him, one act of 
his life has been cited as a proof of his 
inferiority to his own high standard, and 
determination to clear rivals out of his 
path. This one event is the execution 
of Bernardo del Nero and his four com- 
panions, found guilty of scheming for the 
restoration of Piero dei Medici —an event 
which Savonarola is not represented 
even by his enemies as having endeav- 
oured to bring about, but simply as not 
interfering to prevent. According to all 











plain, and die of the glory and of the joy | the various histories this execution was 
of it, happier than his successors, leaving |demanded by the people with absolute 
a wondering confused crowd to give what|fury. Bernardo del Nero was on old 
account they could of the miracle. But} man, and of high character, but he had 
not such is the lot of later prophets. Giro- | been a partisan of the Medici all his life, 
lamo Savonarola in 1498, and Edward Irv-|and after their expulsion, while holding 
ing in 1832, both died disappointed, look- | the highest public office in a republic 
ing vainly, straining wistful eyes to the | frantically afraid of, and opposed to the 
last for a miracle which never came. Are | Medici, he allowed himself to be drawn 
they shamed in their pathetic trust be-,into a conspiracy for bringing them back. 
cause they are disappointed ? Surely no. | Such an attempt (when unsuccessful) can 
The rash charlatan who casts off his God | be considered as nothing but high trea- 
altogether, and all the bonds of belief, /son, and has everywhere and in all cir- 
when his expected miracle fails him, may | cumstances ensured the severest pun- 
invite the imputation of low motives and ishment. Savonarola had been the con- 
self-love at the bottom of his preceding! stant and persevering opponent of the 
enthusiasm. But those great servants of | Medici since his first appearance in Flor- 
God, who do their work for nought;;ence. He had resisted the blandish- 
who, looking for miraculous acknowledg- | ments, the threats, and even the last ap- 
ment get none, yet stand fast and faith- | peal of the great Lorenzo, and no tolera- 
ful though humiliated; who are dumb, | tion for the race had ever subdued his ve- 
opening not their mouths, because He jhement, almost violent condemnation of 
has done it, yet in the depths of their;their usurped position in Florence. It 
hearts cannot tell why; seem to me in| was the fear that anarchy and misgovern- 
their defeat and downfall to have as;ment might bring them back with their 
deep aclaim upon human sympathy as/| par/amentos and disguised tyrafny that 
ever was put forth by fallen hero or dis- | drove him to take the part he did in pol- 
crowned conqueror. On the contrary, 'itics. Soearly as October, 1495, about 
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the time when the government of Flor- 
ence was resettled after the expulsion of 
the Medici, he himself from the pulpit 
denounced all who should endeavour to 
re-establish despotism in the city as 
worthy of death, and recommended that 
the same punishment should be accorded 
to them as the Romans gave to those who 
desired to bring back Tarquin. It seems 
hard to see, after this, how he should 
have interfered to deliver Bernardo del 
Nero and his companions. At the time 
of their condemnation he was no longer 
the powerful leader he had been. He 
had shrunk, as I have said, from the spir- 
jtual ruler of Florence to be the head of 
the Piagnoni, and it would have required 
an exertion of personal influence much 
greater than that word from the pulpit, 
which a few years before had swayed the 
city, to do anything effectual for the help 
of the condemned; indeed he had re- 
tired from the pulpit altogether, and was 
shut up in San Marco, silent and excom- 
municated. These, however, are second- 
ary points in consideration with the fact 
that we have no right to suppose Savo- 
narola wished to interfere on their behalf. 
Except on the vague general principle of 
humanity —a principle unknown to his 
age, and of very doubtful advantage to 
the world at any period —I cannot see 
why he should have interfered. The 
men were enemies to all he thought best 
for Florence ; emissaries of her tyrant, 
plotters for her enslavement. His sole 
reason for pleading for them must have 
been that they were his personal ene- 
mies. This reason of course is what may 
be called the sentimentally Christian one 
—evangelical to the letter. But I can- 
not see why Savonarola should have 
done anything which he believed injuri- 
ous to his adopted country for the selfish 
and personal reason that these men were 
his enemies, any more than he would 
have been justified in saving an enemy 
of Florence because he was his friend. 
Friend or enemy had little to do with the 
question. They were universally con- 
demned by Florence, their existence 
was a danger to Florence; and there is 
not the slightest evidence anywhere that 
Savonarola’s opinion was different from 
that of the city, or that he wished to in- 
terfere. 

This event took place in 1497. He 
had reached the climax of his greatness 
in 1495, when the Consiglio Maggiore 
was appointed by his advice, and the en- 
tire fate of the city seemed to hang 
upon his will. For the moment Florence 
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was unanimous, and the first sketch of 
her new laws and free institutions came 
from the pulpit in the Duomo, where 
wooden galleries were raised from the 
floor to the roof, and every inch of the 
solemn area was filled up with eager 
listeners. In the same year the pope 
wrote to him with specious protes- 
tations of regard, inviting him to Rome 
in order to derive instruction from his 
prophetical teaching ; and a cardinal’s 
hat was offered to the preacher whose 
name and fame had already spread over 
Italy. Burlamacchi tells the following 
characteristic story of the manner in 
which the pope’s attention was drawn to 
Savonarola : — 

“ He had preached a very terrible and 
alarming sermon, which being written 
down verbally was sent to the pope. 
And he, indignant, called a bishop of 
the same order, a very learned man, and 
said to him —‘ Answer this sermon, for 
I wish you to maintain the contest 
against this friar.’ The bishop answered, 
* Holy father, I will do so; but I must 
have the means of answering him in 
order to overcome him.’ ‘What means? 
said the pope. The bishop replied, 
‘This friar says that we ought not to 
have concubines or to encourage simony. 
And he says the truth. What am I to 
answer to that?’ Then the pope replied, 
‘What has he to do with it?’ The bish- 
op answered, ‘ Reward him and make a 
friend of him; honour him with the red 
hat, that he may give up prophesying 
and retract what he has said.’ This 
advice pleased the pope, and after he 
had conferred with the protector of the 
order, he determined to follow it, and 
sent to Florence Messer Lodovico da 
Finara, an excellent man, master of the 
sacred palace, with orders first to dispute 
with the friar, and if he could not over- 
come him to offer him, from the pope, 
the position of cardinal if he would give 
up his prophesying. And soit was done: 
for the priest aforesaid came secretly to 
Florence, and went to the preaching, 
when it pleased God that he was dis- 
covered and recognized bya Florentine 
merchant who had confessed to him in 
Rome. This merchant immediately in- 
formed Fra Girolamo, who sent for the 
priest and received him in the convent 
with great kindness, arguing with him 
for three days. As Messer Lodovico, 
however, found that he. could not over- 
come, he at last said to him, ‘ His Holi- 
ness has heard of your goodness and 
wisdom, and wishes to give you the 
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dignity of a cardinal, provided you will 
go no further in predicting things to 
come.’ To which the padre answered, 
‘God forbid ! God forbid! that F should 
refuse the mission and embassy of my 
Lord; but come to the preaching to- 
morrow and I will give you your answer.’ 
And on the following morning he ascend- 
ed the pulpit with great impetuosity of 
spirit, and, confirming everything he had 
before prophesied, said, ‘I want no other 
red hat but that of martyrdom, reddened 
by my own blood.’ Which things Messer 
Lodovico hearing, carried to the pope: 
and he, awe-stricken, declared that this 
could not but be a great servant of God, 
marvelling much, and struck dumb by 
his constancy and firmness, and adding, 
‘Let no one speak of him to me more, 
either for good or evil.’ ” 

The pope however was not a man to 
remain sfaventoso or stupendo. He 
was that Roderigo Borgia, father of 
Czsar Borgia and Lucretia, the highest 
impersonation of medizval crime and 
corruption, whose name outweighs that 
of many innocent or worthy popes, and 
is a perpetual reproach to the Church 
and hierarchy bought and polluted by 
him. During the years that followed 
he made repeated attempts to get this 
preacher — whose very existence shamed 
him, and who from the first day of his 
work till now had never ceased to de- 
nounce the sins of the clergy —into his 
hands. The conflict between them con- 
tinued with many vicissitudes for three 

ears—years so full of tumult and of 
abour, and so rife with great events, 
that it is almost incredible that they 
should have been so few. When the 
constantly changing Signory of Florence 
was of Savonarola’s party, their ambas- 
sador at Rome fought fiercely in his 
favour, labouring to modify the angry 
letters and hinder the excommunication 
which was about to be launched against 
him. When the Signory were of the 
party called Arrabbiati, they did all they 
could on the contrary, with the concur- 
rence of the pope, to silence the great 
voice, now broken with sickness, weari- 
ness, and disappointment, which once 
had been omnipotent in Florence — until 
now and then the tumult of factions 
became too much for them, and they 
too were compelled to resort to his help 
to calm the city. In June, 1497, the 
excommunication long threatened was 
at last launched against him, and for- 
mally published in the cathedral. Savo- 
narola obeyed it for atime; he retired 
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into his convent, closed his eloquent 
lips, and withdrew himself as much as 
such a man could from the outer world, 
occupying himself with his writings, 
which seemed for the moment his only 
way of communicating with the great 
flock outside of San Marco which he 
once led like a shepherd. This was the 
moment in which had he been a Luther, 
his Protestantism would have devel- 
oped ; but such was not the turn of his 
mind. It did not occur to him to doubt 
the institutions of his Church, or to 
question her authority. The question 
that arose within him, taking form and 
force as time went on, was of a different 
yet very natural kind. Alexander VI. 
was a monster of iniquity. He had pur- 
chased the popedom by gold as much as 
any merchant ever bought wool or silk; 
he was not therefore true pope at all, but 
a monstrous usurper and pretended pope, 
having no real authority over the con- 
sciences of the faithful. I donot pretend 
to decide whether mere difference of race 
is enough to explain why this partial and 
limited view of the question was the one 
which struck the Italian. In all races, I 
suppose, there will be some, who, loyal 
to the theory of absolute obedience will 
gladly take refuge in an accidental cir- 
cumstance which excuses their rebel- 
lion; and it cannot be said that Savo- 
narola was not justified by every law both 
of nations and the Church, in objecting 
to the foul Borgia who had purchase 

his office. No doubt it cast a gleam 
of sombre hope upon his confinement 
to think that it still might be possible 
to get free of this contaminated sway 
without any outward insubordimation 
against constituted authority, or anything 
like that rending of the beautiful robe of 
the Church which to so many in all ages 
has been the sorest of misfortunes as 
well as the darkest of sins. Whether 
Savonarola was wrong in this according 
to the strictest rule of the Catholic 
Church I doubt much — but he certainly 
was right in reason. He was not in any 
way prepared to discuss the question 
whether there should or should not be a 
pope at all, but surely the most loyal be- 
liever in the popedom may object to a 
bad pope, a simoniacally-appointed pope, 
upon whose claims to the office there 
could not be two opinions. With the 
modern historian who exultingly con- 
demns him on the ground at present so 
much debated, that obedience to the 
pope means something absolute, quite 
irrespective of the nature of the com- 
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mands given; and the anxious monastic 
biographer who reluctantly condemns 
him as exceeding the limits of lawful 
resistance, I have equally little sym- 
pathy. The better Catholic he was, the 
more he was justified in all and any en- 
deavour to cleanse Christendom of the 
intruder, the false shepherd in the fold, 
who lived only to ravage and rob and de- 
vour. 

There would seem to be little doubt 
that this conviction grew upon Savona- 
rola’s mind during the six months of 
silence to which he submitted in obedi- 
ence to the sentence of excommunication 
—and that gradually, as this weary time 
of silence passed over his head, the te- 
dium worked upon him, making every ar- 
gument on this point more telling, and 
deepening a hundredfold his sense of 
the incapacity of the unworthy pope to 
judge him. On Christmas-day ’98, he 
could refrain no longer, and in his own 
convent he opened his lips once more, 
addressing “a vast multitude of people” 
after the celebration of a solemn mass. 
Encouraged by this first step, and stimu- 
lated by the growing disorder and an- 
archy in Florence—which many still 
believed Savonarola could put down, as 
he had put them down before, —his 
friends re-erected the wooden galleries 
in the Duomo, and so influenced the 
Signory that they themselves requested 
him to preach; which he did accordingly. 
The sermons which he preached at this 
time, however, though not less splendid 
in their eloquence than of old, have 
changed their character. They are occu- 
pied chiefly with this question of the ex- 
communication, examining it with much 
skill and subtilty indeed, but with that 
less-elevated strain which seems inevita- 
ble when a man descends from the great 
things of God to questions which con- 
cern himself. To prove that his own 
condemnation was invalid the friar went 
further than that ground of the wrongly- 
appointed and unworthy pope, on which 
he was safe enough, and following out his 
Subject, declared that an act so evidently 
contrary to charity could not be right, and 
that the potentate, prince, or pope, who 
acted contrary to Christian teaching was 
consequently without Christ and there- 
fore without authority; and vaguely 
threatened to “turn a key” —to bring 
down summary vengeance upon a corrupt 
Church. It seems somewhat doubtful to 
make out what he meant by this : whether 
he expected some external miracle to 
justify him among all his enemies, and 
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prove God’s will beyond dispute — to 
him, no doubt, as to his age, a not un- 
reasonable expectation; or whether the 
active effort which we find him some 
time after engaged in, to have a general 
council of the Church called together, 
was in his mind. These sermons, how- 
ever, though wonderful in their force and 
impassioned eloquence, may well be less 
attractive to the modern reader than his 
former preaching. The sense of wine 
is in them, the personal strain of attac 
and defence, the vehemence natural toa 
man who felt for the first time his own 
position assailable, and was compelled to 
think of himself. Perhaps a certain 
fainting of heart and the melancholy irri- 
tability and impatience of weariness and 
discouragement contributed to give this 
harsher and shriller tone to all he says. 
No doubt his great and generous soul 
was impatient to be thus forced out of 
his high work and mission into those 
meaner arts of self-defence. 

The rest of Savonarola’s life might 
almost be told in a few great pictures. 
He preached but once in the cathedral at 
the request of the Signory, on Septua- 
gesima Sunday; but perceiving that, as 
Burlamacchi tells us, “every day raised 
some new sedition against him, it ap- 
peared to him better to give way to wrath ; 
and therefore he retired to San Marco, 
where he preached only to men, sendin 
away the women, on account of the smal 
size of the church, but reserving Saturday 
for them, that they might not be alto- 
gether discontented.” At the end of one 
of his sermons he announced that on the 
first day of the Carnival, he would, if any 
of his adversaries would dare the experi- 
ment along with him, appear in some 
public place, holding the sacrament in 
his hand, and appeal to God by solemn 
prayer to send fire from heaven and burn 
up him — whether himself or his antag- 
onist — who was in the false way. This 
ordeal seems simple enough to have 
called forth a champion on the other 
side; but no-one answered the appeal. 
Savonarola, however, kept his word. On 
the first day of the Carnival, according to 
Burlamacchi (Villari says the last), after a 
solemn mass in San Marco, he came out 
of the church in his priest’s robes, carry- 
ing the sacrament, and ascended the 
pulpit, which had been raised in the 
square outside. The Piazza of San Mar- 
co is a very ordinary square nowadays, 
planted with a few commonplace bushes 
and modest bit of turf; but how strange 
must have been its aspect on that spring 
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morning, “filled with many thousands of 
men,” through whom came the procession 
of monks, surrounding their prophet. 
For half an hour the whole vast multitude 
was still, praying for the reply from 
heaven. Savonarola made them no elo- 
quent address—the day of his great 
preachings was over —and one cannot but 
feel that something like despair in his 
heart must have been the cause of this 
pathetic endeavour to call forth an at:swer 
from God. All that he said was simple 
enough. “If I have said anything to 
you, citizens of Florence, in the name of 
God, which was not true; if the apostol- 
ical censure pronounced against me is 
valid; if I have deceived any one — pray 
to God that he will send fire from heaven 
upon m¢ and consume me in presence of 
the people; and I pray our Lord God, 
Three in One, whose body I hold in this 
blessed sacrament, to send death to me 
in this place if I have not preached the 
truth.” Then for half an hour there was 
silence, except from the rustle of the 
multitude, which knelt around. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more strik- 
ing scene. The people prayed and wait- 
ed, filling the square to its furthest cor- 
ner; the monks round the pulpit, upon 
the steps of their church, with deeper 
anxiety or more certain triumph, knelt in 
the same solemn appeal. Above them 
all, raised so that every one could see 
him, stood the prophet, his rugged and 
homely but inspired countenance raised 
to heaven, his pyx in his hands. And no 
fire came from the blue Italian sky, 
shining over them, in that serene calm of 
nature which stupefies with its tranquil- 
lity the eager restless soul, looking in 
vain for an answering and visible God.* 
When the soiemn half-hour was done the 
prophet and his monks went back, chant- 
ing a Ze Deum, to their cloisters. Was 
he satisfied with that success, which was 
simply a negation? Whocantell? We 
have no right to form imaginations of our 
own on such a subject ; yet it is hard not 
to suppose that the very fire from heav- 
en, which he invoked, would have been a 
relief to the terrible tension of mind with 
which such a man strains his soul up- 
wards, gazing and longing for that word 
of acknowledgment, that touch of com- 
fort, which never comes. But faith was 


* The reader will remember the beautiful description 
of this scene in ‘ Romola,”’ to which fine picture the 
present narrative of necessity approaches so near as to 
provoke a dangerous comparison. The incident of the 
sudden sunbeam, which George Eliot introduces with 
so much effect, is not noted by Burlamacchi, from 


whom chiefly this account is taken. 
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more strenuous and robust in those days, 
and perhaps Savonarola was as trium- 
phant as the simpler souls about him, who 
threw all their excitement into their Zé 
Deum, and had no troublous thoughts 
behind. 

This incident must have happened in 
the end of February or beginning of 
March, and we are told that Savonarola 
invited his adversaries, especially the 
Franciscans, to another very curious or- 
deal. He proposed that they should go 
with him to a cemetery, and there at- | 
tempt to raise one of the dead. The 
young Pico della Mirandola, who after- 
wards wrote the life of Fra Girolamo, 
and was one of his devoted disciples, 
even went so far as to propose that his 
uncle Giovanni, who had been buried not 
long before in San Marco, should be the 
object of the experiment; which, indeed, 
chimes in with the suggestion of certain 
recent scientific writers in a remarkable 
way. Savonarola’s faith was strong 
enough, it is evident, to have invited all 
the safeguards of scientific scrutiny which 
would satisfy even Professors Huxley 
and Tyndall. This challenge too, re- 
mained unanswered ; but it is scarcely 
wonderful that it should have called forth 
another challenge, made in anything but 
good faith, a short time after, when the 
famous ordeal by fire was proposed, and 
eagerly taken up by the party which, in 
any public tumult which might arise, 
hoped to find means of putting the dan- 
gerous frate out of their way. In this 
case it was the Franciscans who were the 
challengers. Whether it was from a per- 
ception of the bad faith of his adversaries 
— who, as the event proved, had no in- 
tention whatever of jeopardizing them- 
selves in the more fatal trial they pro- 
posed, but only to deliver over their 
Dominican rivals to the fury of a disap- 
pointed mob—or for some less satisfac- 
tory reason, the fact is apparent that 
Savonarola set his face resolutely against 
this sferimento. It was not himself, but 
his devoted brother and retainer, Fra 
Domenico, who was originally challenged, 
and no bridegroom on his marriage morn- 
ing was ever more ready than was Do- 
menico—one of those simple heroes 
whose faith knows no faltering, and whose 
nerves and courage are as manly and 
steadfast as their conviction is beyond 
the reach of doubt. When, however, the 
Franciscan, Fra Francesco di Puglia, 
found his challenge accepted with de- 
lighted eagerness by Domenico, he at- 
tempted to transfer it to Fra Girolamo 
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himself, and declared that he would only 
risk the ordeal from which he had no 
hope of escaping alive in company with 
the prophet, willing to accept martyrdom 
as the price of uncloaking the false pre- 
tensions of the excommunicated priest, 
but not for any lesser end. 

I am at a loss to understand why Sa- 
vonarola refused this ordeal. Nothing 
could be more natural than that his good 
sense should have seen its vanity; but 
yet, as he had already suggested other 
miraculous experiments, it is almost im- 
possible to believe that this was his sole 
reason. Perhaps he considered the ques- 
tion already settled by that appeal to God 
in the Piazza of San Marco; perhaps he 
perceived the falseness of the proposal 
altogether ; but in any case his repug- 
nance to the ordeal is remarkable. Ev- 
erything he himself says on the subject, 
and everything his biographer says, is 
perfectly reasonable. When he tells us 
that he has too many great works in hand 
to lose his time in such miserable con- 
tests; when he bids his enemies first 
answer his arguments in respect to the 
excommunication, and that then it will be 
time enough to prove its justice by fire ; 
we agree with every word, and feel some- 
thing of the indignant impatience which 
might very naturally move him. But all 
that he says in respect to the Franciscan 
challenge applies equally well to his own ; 
and the difference between entering the 
fire with one of his adversaries, and wait- 
ing in the piazza under the sky in hopes 
that God would strike the false preacher 
with fire from heaven, is very slight. 
Perhaps Savonarola himself only saw the 
utter weakness and foolishness of the 
proposed test when it was repeated and 
cast back to him by his adversaries ; per- 
haps he saw that only a popular tumult 
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such acondition was out of the question. 
It must, however, be added, that he had 
just undertaken the greatest and most 
disastrous enterprise of his life, and with 
the conjunction of various devoted 
friends, had written letters to all the 
great Christian monarchs, begging them 
to call together a general council. This 
he had gradually come to believe was the 
sole hope remaining for the Church: and 
it may easily be supposed that having 
made this last appeal and effort for a 
great reformation, the petty strife in the 
piazza became a weariness to him, and the 
ordeal showed itself in its true colours. 
His mind had already gone beyond the 
smaller personal question, to the great 
one of a universal reformation. ‘ Why,” 
he himself says, “should we enter the 
fire to prove the excommunication in- 
valid? We have no occasion to have 
recourse to supernatural ordeals, since we 
have already with effective reasonin 

proved the excommunication to be null, 
to which reasoning no one either in Rome 
or Florence or elsewhere has attempted to 
reply. Miracles are not necessary when 
there is room for natural reason. There- 
fore to make this trial would be to tempt 
God. And if our adversaries,” he con- 
tinues, “say that our reasonings’ are 
sophistical, yet make no answer to them, 
and therefore seek miracles, we reply 
that, these being the great things of 
prophecy, we constrain no one to believe 
more than they will, but encourage them 
rather to live godly and as Christians. And 
I say that this is the greatest of miracles 
—to make them believe those things 
which we preach, and every other truth 
which proceeds from God. And though 
I have proposed to manifest and prove 





great things under the name of the key, 
with supernatural signs, I have not there- 


and his own murder was intended ; and {fore promised to do such things in order 


that with a Signory who hated him in 
office, and his enemies growing stronger 


lot annul the excommunication, but for 


other reasons, when the time shall be 


every day, no kind of justice or equal trial ; come.” 


could be expected. 
may be, I cannot wonder that his ene- 
mies, one and all, should fix upon this 
seeming inconsistency. Burlamacchi tells 


But however that| 
| What reasoning here satisfies my mind. 


I do not pretend to say that Savona- 


What is distinctly evident is that he did 
not choose to accept the ordeal thus 


us that he declared himself quite ready, forced upon him, in which he was wise 


to enter the fire, “but with this condi- 
tion—that the ambassadors of all the 
Christian princes, and the pope’s legate, 
should be present, and that they should 
promise and bind themselves, if he came 
out unhurt, to proceed immediately with 
the help of God to a universal reform of 
the Church.” For no lesser reason would 
he subject himself to the experiment, and 





{— for nothing but treachery was intended 


—but not consistent. Fra Domenico, ' 
however, his loyal henchman, never fal- 
tered. He was one of those stout men- 
at-arms to whom in their perfect and sim- 
ple manhood is given that part which our 
great poet allots to women — “He for 
God only, she for God in him.” Dome- 
nico was for God in and through Savona- 
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rola. His belief in his master was abso- 
lute. Cheerfully as a man goes to a feast 
would he have walked into any fire, or 
dared any danger, confident not to be 
harmed indeed, yet ready to endure all 
that earth and hell could do against him, 
as he did endure manfully, and without 
flinching, the tortures of the rack. Sa- 
vonarola, we are told, did all in his power 
to hold his eager brother back, but in 
vain. And no sooner was the challenge 
proclaimed, than not only the monks of 
San Marco, but the entire multitude of 
the Piagnoni party declared themselves 
ready to enter the fire in his defence — 
the latter interrupting him in his sermons 
with cries of entreaty to have this privi- 
lege granted to them. Burlamacchi tells 
us a pretty story, how when the padre 
was walking one evening in the convent- 
garden with Fra Placido (fit name for a 
companion in that meditative _ stroll 
through the retired garden of monastic 
quiet !), a beautiful boy, of noble family, 
‘came to him with a paper, on which he 
had written his childish pledge of devo- 
tion, offering himself for the ordeal ; “ but 
doubting that the writing was not suffi- 
cient for such a step, fell at his feet, and 
entreated him heartily (cordialmente) to 
be allowed to enter the fire; and the 
padre answered, ‘ Rise, my son, thy 
good will is pleasing to God.’ And he 
gave him the license.” As he put his 
name to the boy’s harmless vow, ac- 
cording to a formula in which he pledged 
himself to produce one, two, or even ten 
champions on his side, according to the 
number produced on the other, he turned 
to Fra Placido, looking on, “ Many such 
papers have been brought to me,” he said, 
“but by none have I had such consolation 
as by this child, for whom God be praised.” 
It does not require much imagination to 
fancy the moisture that must have come 
into those kind blue eyes which look out 
at us still from Bartolommeo’s picture, 
as the prophet blessed the willing little 
would-be martyr. But this soft garden- 
scene, with the cool, sweet, evening at- 
mosphere around, the noble little enthu- 
siast, and the gentle Brother Placid, is 
about the last still moment in which we 
see the doomed man breathe freely. 
Doomed for wishing well to Florence | 
and to mankind — for working night and | 
day through laborious years seeking | 
nought but his people’s freedom, purity, | 
truth, and godliness, his cause was al- | 
ready hopeless. Even at that moment} 
his letter to the king of France about the | 
council had fallen into the hands of the 
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Duke of Milan, and had been forwarded 
to the pope; and henceforward there 
was neither hope nor help for him. 

On the 7th of April, the Friday before 
Palm Sunday, with immense preparation 
and eagerness of the people, the great 
ordeal by fire was appointed to take 
place. The piazza has seen very strange 
sights, but none more extraordinary. In 
the centre a great pile was erected, cov- 
ered with all kinds of inflammable sub- 
stances, and with a path through it wide 
enough for the two champions. The 
square was lined with troops; five hun- 
dred soldiers of the republic were sta- 
tioned by the Loggia de’ Signori, the 
platform in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
generally called the ringhiera. These 
were supposed to be impartial, to keep 
order among the vast multitude who 
thronged the piazza. Directly opposite, 
in front of the old house called the Tetto 
dei Pisani, which fifteen years ago was 
still standing, and used as a post-office, but 
which has now entirely disappeared, were 
ranged a second band of five hundred 
men, the bitterest enemies of San Marco, 
the well-known Compagnacci or wicked 
companions, under their leader, Dolfo 
Spini. The Loggia dei Lanzi, or dell’ 
Orcagna, so well-known to all visitors of 
Florence, was divided in two, and allotted 
to the rival convents, San Marco having 
one side, the furthest from the palace, 
and the Franciscans the other; and in 
front of the place allotted to San Marco 
were three hundred armed Piagnoni, 
under the leadership of Marcuccio Sal- 
viati, pledged to protect their leader 
against his enemies. Savonarola had 
given up by this time his opposition to 
the mad contest, not as a man of this 
century would have done it, in sheer 
despair at the folly, but with the solemn 
faith of his age in God’s personal inter- 
vention. 

San Marco was early astir on that 
eventful morning — crowded with excited 
yet awe-stricken throngs of people kneel- 
ing in long strain of ceaseless prayer. 
Savonarola celebrated mass, and the 
crowd approached the altar and commu- 
nicated, returning one by one to their 
prayers. ‘ Somuch gladness was in their 
hearts,” says Burlamacchi, “that the face 
of all things smiled out of the certainty 
of victory. The padre Fra Girolamo, 
very fervent, and full of the Spirit, went 
into the pulpit in his priest’s robes, with 
great solemnity, and, in a short ser- 
mon, exhorted the faithful to love Christ, 
encouraging them to be steadfast in the 
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faith, and adding these words, ‘ So far as 
has been revealed to me, if the ordeal 
takes place, the victory is ours, and Fra 
Domenico will come out of it unhurt; 
but if it will take place or not, this the 
Lord has not revealed to me. But if you 
ask me what I think, I say, as a mere 
man, that after so many preparations, I 
would rather it took place than not.’” 
He then reminded his brethren that when 
Fra Domenico went into the fire, they 
were to continue in prayer until the mo- 
ment when he came out; and then he 
gave them the benediction. At this mo- 
ment the mace-bearers of the Signory 
came to call the monks to the ordeal, and 
they set out in solemn procession, Fra 
Domenico, in a red cope, preceded by 
all the brethren, and followed by Savona- 
rola and two others, in priestly vest- 
ments, carrying the sacrament. This 
procession wound through the streets, 
followed by crowds of eager Florentines, 
over whose heads rang the psalm, “ £x- 
urgat Deus, et dissipentur inimici ejus,” 
to which many of the crowd responded, 
chanting, as Savonarola had taught them, 
the first verse of the psalm as a chorus. 
“ And as there was in that crowd many 
thousand persons, so great was the sound 
that the earth underfoot appeared to 
tremble, and great fear and terror filled 
the hearts of the enemies.” All Flor- 
ence was astir, pouring into the piazza, 
every entrance of which was guarded as 
in the time of Jar/amentos ; and, except 
the devout women who had watched the 
monks go forth to this supreme test, and 
whom Savonarola had charged to remain 
in the deserted church, praying for the 
champion and the cause, we hear of no 
one who was not in the great square, 
looking on breathless at the contest. 
The streets of busy Florence were de- 
serted, except in that one great heart of 
the city, throbbing high with fierce ex- 
-citement, with wild hope and tremor of 
expectation, where the eager Florentines 
waited for a miracle, a new thing never 
seen before in the experience of man. 
So far everything seemed in favour of 
the Dominicans. Savonarola was there 
facing the crowd, calm and commanding, 
in the vestments of his office; and there 
was Domenico, strong as his dauntless 
soul and joyful heart could make him, 
more than ready, eager for the trial. But 
the champions on the other side, the 
monk who had given the challenge, and 
the other who was to represent him in 
the flames, were both invisible, hid in 
the palace, where every means that could 
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be used were being tried to warm up 
the valour which had chilled at sight of 
those terrible preparations. The other 
Franciscans were moving about full of 
agitation, consulting among themselves 
and with their partisans, and doing all 
that could be done to gain time. They 
found fault with Domenico’s cope, which 
he took off instantly; and then, with his 
Dominican habit, which they suggested 
might have been enchanted against the 
fire, and which he immediately changed, 
taking the dress of young Alexander 
Strozzi instead, who, thinking it was to 
be his proud lot to share the sacrifice, 
went to Savonarola eagerly for his bless- 
ing, with the Ze Deum bursting from his 
youthful lips. The day went on in this 
endless and vain struggle. Who does 
not know the weariness of the hours thus 
passed by a crowd worked up to fever- 
point of excitement, but from which the 
event for which it waits is kept back ? If 
it is only the passing of a royal pageant, 
the momentary view of a public visitor, 
how much anger mixes with the disap- 
pointment of the throng whenit is balked 
of the sight it waited for! All these 
comings and goings —the agitated con- 
sultations of the Franciscans, their fault- 
finding with one thing after another, the 
hurrying to and fro of the commissaries 
appointed to guide each party, and their 
many references to the palace where the 
Signory sat unseen —tantalized and 
wearied the crowd, which could not tell 
why the delay was occasioned, and weary, 
and fasting, began to lose patience. 
From half past twelve to the hour of 
vespers, this tragicomedy went on. The 
Signory remained unseen in the palace, 
the Franciscan champion kept out of 
sight, and Savonarola and his brethren 
waited — they too suffering somewhat, 
can it be doubted, from the long strain of 
excitement and delayed expectation. A 
thumderstorm swept across the piazza, 
then a tumult arose; but neither storm 
nor tumult was enough to disperse the 
crowd or make a natural end to the situa- 
tion. At last, as the day waned, the 
Signory finding it impossible to screw up 
their champions to the sticking-point, put * 
a stop to the ordeal altogether, and sent 
word to Savonarola to depart with his 
brethren. He remonstrated, declaring 
his party on their side to be ready, but 
with no effect, and the mace-bearers 
were sent to dismiss him from the 
piazza. But he who had come with no 
better escort than these same mace- 
bearers could not go back in the 
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same simple way. “Then it was clearly 
seen,” says Burlamacchi, “that his ene- 
mies sought no other miracle than the 
death of Fra Girolamo.” The Signory, 
however, in mere shame, could not re- 
fuse him the protection of their troops, 
and it was all that the five hundred sol- 
diers of the republic, along with the band 
of armed Piagnoni, led by Salviati, could 
do, to convey the unoffending Domini- 
cans, whose share in the disappointment 
of the people had been quite involuntary, 
back to their convent. The two cap- 
tains arranged their men “come una 
luna,” says Burlamacchi, in the form of 
a crescent —and putting Fra Girolamo 
and his followers in the centre, struggled 
back to San Marco, along the same 
streets which they had traversed in the 
morning in peaceful procession intoning 
their psalm. The Compagnacci, wild with 
the thought of having lost their opportu- 
nity, and the baser populace, maddened 
by the loss of the expected miracle, 
surged round the returning band like an 
angry sea. “Worst of men!” “ Put 
down the sacrament,” they cried, “now 
is the time;” and, with every kind of 
contumely and vain attempt at violence, 
this hoarse and frantic multitude accom- 
panied the strange procession. Even 
Fra Girolamo’s former friends joined the 
cry. Why had not he at that supreme 
moment proved his cause and glorified 
their belief in him forever and ever by 
himself going through the fire, which had 
all been wasted, and now would burn 
nobody? The very Piagnoni who loved 
him must have felt the chill of disap- 
pointment strike to their hearts; anda 
great revulsion of feeling, unreasonable, 
but not unnatural, moved Florence. 
Who can doubt that the very monks, 
who were but common men, like others, 
felt itas they streamed back crestfallen 
to the church in which the women still 
knelt, trembling to hear the hoarse in- 
sults of the advancing crowd? Savona- 
rola had enough spirit left to make his 
way to the pulpit, where he told briefly 
the story of this sad and tedious day, 


ending, as he always did, by exhorting! shooting-apparatus ; officers rejoin from 
‘furlough; wives and 


| from the hills; inspections, balls, and 


his hearers “to pray and to live a good 
life.’ Then he retired to the little cell 
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but the prophet had fallen, fallen from 
his high estate! He who had once been 
king, and more than king, in Florence 
had been hooted through the streets, and 
preserved with difficulty from the rage of 
the disappointed mob. God whom he 
had invoked had not arisen, nor had _ his 
enemies been scattered. He had given 
the best years of his life to the city — his 
heart’s love and restless labours; night 
and day, in health and sickness he had. 
been at hercall; he had been ready to 
supply her even with the wonder, the 
miraculous exhibition for which she 
craved ; and for all this service she paid 
him with scorn, abuse, and insults. Per- 
haps — who can tell ?—there mingled in 
this bitter disappointment an aching 
wonder whether it would have been bet- 
ter for him, the higher soul, to have taken 
upon him robust Domenico’s part, and 
proved his faith by devoting himself all 
alone to the fire? When the more ex- 
alted way does not touch the common 
heart, sometimes the vulgar wonder does. 
Ought he, in spite of all the higher uses 
for him, in spite of the possible council 
on which his heart was set, and that 
reformation of the Church which had 
been before his eyes since first he en- 
tered the cloister, to have stepped aside 
from the loftier path, and taken upon 
himself that yeoman’s service? Who 
could tell? Shut up alone in his little 
chamber, with the darkness falling round 
him, and chill discouragement and the 
disappointment of love in his heart, no 
doubt Savonarola on that night tasted 
all the bitterness of death. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA, 
CHAPTER I. 

WITH the advent of the cold season 
Anglo-Indian society revives from its 
hot-weather torpor. Drills and field-days 
begin ; regiments are on the move; ci- 
vilians look up their camp-equipage and 


children return 


in the corner, the four humble walls, | race-meetings come off. And never were 
without even one of Angelico’s angels; the English in India more disposed to 
to glorify them, to which since then| give themselves to the amusement of the 


many a pilgrimage has been made. 
life had been in danger often enough 
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passing hour than at the close of the 
year 1856, when no warning note had yet 


before, but never had the voice of the| been given of the great catastrophe to 
people swelled the cries of his enemies.| come, and it seemed as if the end of In- 
He uttered no complaint to mortal man, dian wars had been reached at last, and 














that the only possible excitement remain- 
ing was to be found in field-sports, or the 
small gaieties within the reach of dwell- 
ers in cantonments. At the beginning 
of the cold season, too, there takes place 
the annual importation of young ladies 
from England. At small stations, in- 
deed, this last element of the cold- 
weather excitement must needs be of a 
more or less intermittent and occasional 
character, since there will not be found 
every year parents to receive a newly 
grown-up daughter; but in so large a 
place as Mustaphabad, some accessions 
of this kind must always be due, and on 
the present occasion Miss Cunningham’s 
arrival was heralded by rumours of her 
accomplishments and beauty which, even 
with due allowance for pardonable exag- 
geration when describing a young lady 
as yet unseen, were sufficient to account 
for the flutter of excitement which per- 
vaded the local society. Letters from 
officers returning from leave to residents 
at the station, made special reference to 
the charms of their fellow-passenger, — 
notably that written by young Miles of 
the native infantry, who was hanging 
about Calcutta after arrival in search of 
some employment which would prevent 
his returning to regimental duty, and who 
wrote to his correspondent that Miss 
Cunningham was “as nice as she looks, 
only Mrs. Shaperown (in whose charge 
she came out) would hardly let her speak 
to a fellow on board.” Still more circum- 
stantial evidence was afforded by Cap- 
tain Sparrow, the assistant commis- 
sioner of Mustaphabad, another fellow- 
passenger on board the Burrampootra, 
who had rejoined his appointment 
straightway on landing, and looked in, a 
day or two afterwards, on his cousin, 
Ensign Spragge, of the 76th Native In- 
fantry, while the officers of that corps 
were taking early tea in the mess-house 
verandah after morning parade. “Ah! 
Miss Cunningham ?” said Sparrow, with 
an air of languid superiority, to the two 
or three sitting next him, as his wily 
cousin turned the conversation from that 
gentleman’s éxperiences of London life 
and Continental travel to the subject of 
general interest—‘“‘ah! you see, Miss 
Cunningham is a sort of woman that 
don’t often come out to this country. 
Not a mere chit of a girl just out of the 
schoolroom, to get her head turned by 
seeing afew young fellows in red coats, 
or being made love to by a P. and O. 
purser; she has been brought up abroad 
and seen something of the world; talks 
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French and Italian, and that sort of 
thing, as well as English, and with really 
quite a good taste in music. Not that 
she is at all stuck up, you know. She 
was not on speaking terms with every- 
body on board, of course — Mrs. Shaper- 
own was too particular for that; but J 
saw a good deal of their party, naturally 
—her father and I being in the same 
commission, you see, made it different — 
and I found her very agreeable and well- 
informed. But I am afraid it will be slow 
for her out here, for my worthy chief, 
though a very excellent fellow, ain’t much 
accustomed to ladies’ society, and she’s 
not the sort of girl to care for what you 
fellows call gaiety—a ball where you 
make up a dozen dancing couples, includ- 
ing the grandmammas still on active ser- 
vice ; or your picnics out at the nawab’s 
gardens, where there’s no grass and no 
water, and nothing todo but yawn, and 
eat hermetically-sealed lobsters. No, 
no, English life spoils you for that sort 
of thing. I declare since I have come 
back from furlough I hate India more 
than ever.” 

So saying, Captain Sparrow mounted 
his horse, and, nodding his adieu languid- 
ly but affably to his audience, cantered 
off to the residency, while the little 
group of officers dispersed to their re- 
spective bungalows to dress and break- 
fast. Nor were they the only persons 
discussing the subject. “ The poor dear 
commissioner,” said Mrs. Polwheedle, 
the brigadier’s wife, to the occupant of 
the next carriage, as the two ladies sat 
listening to the strains of the regimental 
band playing on the Mall at sunset — 
“the poor dear commissioner, there’s 
his daughter actually going to arrive in 
a day or two, and nota thing ready for 
her. I want him to let Miss Cunning- 
ham stay with us fora week or two at 
first, it will be so dull for her, poor girl, 
in that great barn of a residency all by 
herself, and not a lady within five miles. 
No, he has not exactly promised that she 
shall do so, but then you know the com- 
missioner, it is so hard to get him to say 
a thing outright; he is always most 
friendly with us, I am sure, and the brig- 
adier says he is very clever in his man- 
agement of the natives, and very clever 
he must be, for he scarcely ever speaksa 
word. But as I said tohim, my dear Mr. 
Cunningham, you really must let the dear 
girl stay and rest with us, at any rate on 
her way up, for she will be shaken to 
death with the palkee journey from Pani- 
poor, and will never be able to get on to 
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the residency the same morning. And 
so we expect her, and then I daresay 
when she once stops, she will be glad to 
stay with me fora day or two, and the 
commissioner can come down and dine 
whenever he likes, and I will ask some 
of the senior officers and their wives to 
meet them. This will be such a nice in- 
troduction for her —don’t you think so? 
and much pleasanter than if she were set 
down all at once at the residency, with 
the commissioner away all day at cutch- 
ery, and she not able to speak a word of 
the language. It’s bad enough when you 
can talk it, with these native servants 
ready to steal the very nose off your face. 
Oh, I do think they are such rogues, 
every man of them.” And as the good 
lady’s thoughts passed from her hospi- 
table intentions. to the wrongs inflicted by 
the children of the soil, her ample face 
assumed a rosier hue, and her voicea 
deeper tone. 

The arrangement proposed by Mrs. 
Polwheedle for Miss Cunningham’s re- 
ception was, however, never carried out. 
‘Two mornings after the above conversa- 
tion took place, the brigadier returning 
from his early ride, brought the news to 
his wife that the commissioner had gone 
down the previous day in the nawab’s 
camel-carriage to Panipoor, at which 
place the made road from Calcutta at 
that time terminated, to meet his daugh- 
ter and her maid, and that the party had 
passed through cantonments on their 
way to the residency at daybreak that 
morning. 


CHAPTER II. 


MUSTAPHABAD society allowed Miss 
Cunningham one day’s rest to recover 
from the fatigue of her journey, and by 
way of preserving its own self-respect 
from the imputation of curiosity —the 
only exception being Captain Buxey, the 
paymaster, who as an old friend who had 
known her when she was a little girl, 
drove out to see her the first day; but 
on the second morning after her arrival 
quite a stream of visitors might have 
been seen making their way along the 
dusty road between the cantonments and 
the residency, with many of whom, to 
the desire of seeing the fair occupant, was 
added a curiosity to inspect the place by 
daylight ; for the commissioner, although 
a hospitable man, who gave frequent sol- 
emn dinner-parties as became his posi- 
tion, was too much occupied with busi- 
ness to receive morning visitors while 
living alone. 
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First in the field was Mrs. Polwheedle, 
whose barouche drove into the residency- 
grounds even before the gong in the por- 
tico had struck eleven o’clock, the time 
when etiquette assumes that visitors 
should be only starting from their own 
houses, and early enough to find Mr. 
Cunningham still sitting with his daugh- 
ter over a late breakfast-table. “I 
thought I would come early,” said the 
lady, after greetings, “because I know 
your papa has to be in court all day ; and 
as he wouldn’t let you stop with us on 
the way, as I wanted him to, I thought it 
might be a comfort to you to have some 
one to introduce all the visitors when 
they arrive; for you will have quitea 
levee to-day —the whole station in fact. 
It’s not quite the same thing, of course, 
as when we arrived, when the brigadier 
came to take up the command; then 
there was a salute fired, and all the offi- 
cers came to call in uniform and swords ; 
still, I can assure you, your arrival has 
made quite a sensation, as well*it may,” 
she added, taking a step backward, and 
surveying, with her head on one side, the 
beautiful young woman before her, who 
stood smiling and amused at the address 
of her voluble visitor. ‘“ My dear, you 
must let me give you a kiss,” continued 
Mrs. Polwheedle, advancing as she spoke, 
and folding Miss Cunningham in her 
ample embrace; “I am sure that we shall 
be great friends. I have no daughter of 
my own —only one son ; I will tell you all 
about him by-and-by,” she added, witha 
knowing smile. “Then you will want 
some hints about the servants, for they 
will take you in nicely at first. Oh yes,” 
she continued stopping Mr. Cunningham 
short as he was about to speak, “ I know 
the dear good commissioner thinks they 
are quite perfect angels with black faces, 
— just like the brigadier, in fact — he be- 
lieves in the natives too; and nicely he 
would be robbed if it wasn’t for me; I 
don’t believe his bearer would leave him 
a shirt to his back. And then you will 
be wanting some advice about furniture,” 
she continued, as the two ladies moved to- 
wards the drawing-room —for the com- 
missioner, unable to come into action 
under fire of the invader’s guns, had effect- 
eda retreat into his own rooms — “and 
very difficult it is to get so far up coun- 
try ; but, bless me!” she exclaimed, as the 
altered aspect of the great room broke on 
her, its former empty condition having 
been remedied by the advent of a large 
assortment of tables, couches, easy-chairs, 
and ottomans, comfortable but incongru- 




















ous, which the sly commissioner had man- 
aged to introduce without her agency or 
knowledge, the whole set off by a brand- 
new grand piano, arrived a day or two 
before its mistress—‘“bless me! why, 
this is indeed a transformation!” nor 
was the lady’s astonishment diminished 
on finding that Miss Cunningham was 
till then unaware that all this splendour 
had been accumulated entirely on her ac- 
count. 

“ Why, I declare, my dear, one hardly 
knows the place again. Your papa used 
to give very elegant dinners, you know, 
as became his position; half the station 
would be here ata time, and everything 
in first-rate style. You can do the thing 
properly in these splendid rooms — Cal- 
cutta matting, too, I declare!” she ejac- 
ulated, by way of interlude, poking the 
floor with her parasol ; “must have cost 
a rupee ayard if it cost a pice. Splen- 
did rooms, are they not? and no rent to 
pay. I often tell the brigadier he ought 
to write in to government for an official 
residence. Our dining-room will only 
hold eighteen comfortably, though you 
can get twenty-two in by asqueeze. We 
must make the commissioner fix an early 
day to bring you to dinner,— a sort of in- 
troduction to Mustaphabad society ; but, 
as I was saying, although the commis- 
sioner used to give such fine parties, 
when the ladies came into the drawing- 
room there was hardly a chair for them 
to sit down upon, leave alone an otto- 
man. And now I declare,” she added, 
surveying the room with a comprehen- 
sive glance, “I don’t suppose there is a 
house outside Chowringhee so handsome- 
ly furnished. And the whole effect is 
really quite chaste ; the mixture of green 
and blue satin blends so nicely, doesn’t 
it? But, dear me, I have never asked 
you about yourself all this time! Tell 
me, my dear, you must have had an aw- 
fully trying journey. For my part I 
never will go even to the hills unless the 
brigadier goes with me; I really cannot 
travel alone. For all that I look so 
strong; I am really very delicate, and the 
least fright upsets me. Tell me, my 
dear, weren’t you very nervous at first 
starting on your journey at being sur- 
rounded by chattering natives, and you 
not able to speak a word to them?” 

“Oh no,” replied the young lady, smil- 
ing; “you see we came —that is, my 
companion and I —with friends of papa 
almost the whole way. So we had no 
trouble at all; and then papa sent his 
head man — his jemadar I think he calls 
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him —to Calcutta to meet me, and he sat 
on the box night and day, and seemed 
never to go to sleep at all; so we got 
on capitally, and then papa met us at 
Panipoor, and brought us on in a camel- 
carriage, a wonderful conveyance, but 
really very comfortable.” 

Thus Mrs. Polwheedle was already es- 
tablished on a friendly footing when the 
other visitors arrived, a succession of 
them too numerous to mention, ladies 
with their husbands, and bachelors, singly 
or in pairs —Colonal Tartar of the hus- 
sars, to wit, driving his mail-phaeton ; 
Rowell and Scurry of the same regimént 
driving out together in the latter’s tan- 
dem; Messrs. Cubitt and Stride of the 
artillery, in a buggy hired from Nubbee 
Bux, general dealer in the bazaar, the 
horse attached to which being newly em- 
ployed in such a capacity made sundry 
diversions by the way off the road, hap- 
pily unattended with serious consequen- 
ces, as the embankment was not much 
raised above the surrounding country. 
Others, more economically disposed, 
made the journey on horseback, among 
them Lieutenant Yorke and Ensign 
Spragge of the 76th Native Infantry, who 
cantered down to the residency on their 
respective ponies. 

The commissioner’s house — destined 
to be the scene of a famous episode in 
events to come — which had been built 
in the days before the annexation of Mus- 
taphabad, and when British authority and 
interest had been represented by a resi- 
dent or diplomatic agent stationed at the 
court of the nawab, and therefore still 
bore the designation of “the residency” 
—had been designed with a view to sym- 
bolize the importance of the paramount 
authority —the reigning nawab under 
treaty engagements paying the cost — 
and the architect had apparently intended 
to produce some undefined resemblance 
to the British Museum or a Grecian tem- 
ple, without feeling quite sure which of 
the two should be copied. The two vis- 
itors, riding through a gateless opening 
in the wall which enclosed the spacious 
grounds, alighted under a gigantic porti- 
co of no particular order, the columns of 
which dwarfed their ponies to the size of 
sheep, and where a sepoy of their regi- 
ment was standing as sentry; and then, 
proceeding up a flight of broad steps, on 
which were lounging half-a-dozen messen- 
gers clad in scarlet tunics, with gold 
waistbands and white turbans, were ush- 
ered into the house. The public rooms 
were large and lofty; but the drawing- 
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room, which occupied the centre of the 
building, deriving all its light from narrow 
clerestory windows shaded by blinds, 
and through the doors opening into the 
surrounding rooms, was somewhat gloomy 
in the daytime. Not, however, that 
young Yorke noticed these particulars, al- 
though the time was to come when he 
would be familiar with every corner of 
the building; for, entering straightway 
from the glare of Indian sunlight into 
comparative darkness, he was painfully 
conscious of making an entry deficient in 
dignity, as he stumbled against an otto- 
man, and then knocked his shins against 
a chair, before he became gradually able 
to make out the presence of the occu- 
pants of the drawing-room, Miss Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. Polwheedle, and two offi- 
cers of hussars ; and as the new-comers 
established themselves on chairs at the 
far side of a great gulf or open space, 
bounded on one side by a table, and on 
the other by a large ottoman, our subal- 
tern became more than ever impressed 
with a sense of his unworthiness, while 
feeling, too, that his tight red shell-jacket 
contrasted disadvantageously with the 
easy grace of the long braided frock-coats 
of the other visitors. Moreover, although 
the latter had driven over, they were 
adorned with long glistening steel spurs, 
whereas the two infantry subalterns wore 
little insignificant appendages screwed 
into the heels of their boots, as befitted 
men of their branch of the service when 
on horseback, wholly without lustre or 
rattle, and good only for use. The road 
too had been dusty, and the wind high, 
and even a December sun is hot at mid- 
day, and poor Yorke was conscious that 
his face was flushed and dirty, contrast- 
ing unfavourably with the cool and orderly 
appearance of the two drivers, one of 
whom sat calmly sucking the top of his 
cane, while the other, with a pleased sim- 
per on his face, and playing with his laced 
cap, was talking easy nothings to the lady 
of the house. Nor did the conversation 
begin auspiciously. It was opened by 
Mrs. Polwheedle. 

* You young gentlemen rode over on 
your tats, I suppose? The subaltern’s 
tat, my dear Miss Cunningham —that is 
the name, you know, they give to a pony 
in this country —is the most useful ani- 
mal you can imagine. It goes out any 
number of times a day, and does any 
quantity of work, but never gets tired. 
Every subaltern, you know, in this coun- 
try keeps his pony, although how an en- 
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sign can afford to do it on his payisa 
perfect wonder, with grain at sixteen 
pounds the rupee.” 

Poor Yorke felt himself getting redder 
than ever; but while casting about for a 
repartee which did not readily present it- 
self, one of the hussar officers took up 
the cudgels. 

“‘ Subalterns don’t always keep ponies, 
if you please, Mrs. Polwheedle; I have 
never had one since I entered the ser- 
vice: I prefer horses ; so does Mr. Scur- 
ry here.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” replied Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle with a smile, as if half-disposed 
to wrath, half-disposed to condescension ; 
“TI was not referring to cavalry officers ; 
you gentlemen have your chargers, I 
know, and very pretty they look, but —” 

“ By the way,” interrupted the aggress- 
ive Rowell, “that’s not a bad-looking 
tat the brigadier has been riding lately — 
where did he get him from?” 

“You mean his grey horse ?” replied 
the lady, bridling up. . 

“ Well, it isn’t exactly a horse,” con- 
tinued the persistent Rowell; “it cer- 
tainly ain’t fourteen ; I doubt if it’s much 
over thirteen.” 

“Well, sir, and if it is not, pray what 
has the age of the horse to do with the 
matter?” 

“ Not thirteen years, Mrs. Polwheedle ; 
I wasn’t speaking about the pony’s age, 
but about his height. However,” he con- 
tinued, seeing that the lady appeared to 
have had enough in the encounter, “it 
looks a good, useful, weight-carrying nag, 
and handy for getting off and on again — 
not far to travel either way.” 

This last remark might be said to com- 
plete the victory, for riding was not 
among Brigadier Polwheedle’s strong 
points ; but the lady was not prepared to 
surrender all at once the position she had 
assumed, so, turning again towards young 
Spragge, she said — 

**So you have got a new commanding 
officer now — Major Dumble. He called 
on us yesterday, and seems a quiet, gen- 
tlemanly person. How do you like the 
change from Colonel Marshall ?” 

‘“ Well, of course we are sorry to lose 
our dear old colonel; he had never been 
away from the regiment before.” 

“ And why did he leave it to go to an- 
other regiment, then ?” 

“He had to make way for Major Dum- 
ble. The major, of course, had to come 
back to the regiment on promotion, be- 
cause he couldn’t hold his appointment 




















as a ficld-officer; and as he must come 
back to his own regiment, the colonel 
had to be shifted to another.” 

“Oh yes ; the brigadier was telling me 
something about it. Major Dumble 
comes from the commissariat, does he 
not?” 

“No, from the pay-department ; he has 
been fifteen years away from the regi- 
ment.” 

“ Well, I hope he is a good drill, and 
will take care to get the regiment into 
good order for inspection, for the briga- 
dier is very particular. You must know, 
Miss Cunningham, that all the annual in- 
spections are coming on. The brigadier 
has to inspect all the regiments in the 
Station, and make a report on them to 
the commander-in-chief ; this is a first- 
class brigade, you know, and so the 
brigadier reports direct to headquarters. 
You will enjoy these inspections, I am 
sure, and must not fail to come to them, 
especially the cavalry review, it is such a 
pretty sight. Isn’t it, Mr. Rowell?” she 
added, turning towards that gentleman, 
and as it were holding out the olive- 
branch to him, 

“Oh yes,” replied Rowell; “the col- 
onel generally knocks the regiment about 
a bit on these occasions — pursuing prac- 
tice, and that sort of thing; it amuses 
the brigadier and the ladies.” 

Just then Miss Cunningham, opposite 
to whom Yorke was sitting, but a long 
way off, crossed over towards him. If 
she seemed beautiful before, the grace of 
her movements as she passed over the 
open space possessed the young fellow 
as with a sense of enchantment; while 
the rustling of her dress when she took 
the seat next to his raised a correspond- 
ing flutter in his heart, as he sat motion- 
less, fascinated by her proximity, hardly 
venturing to look up, gazing at the folds 
of rich trimmings that fluttered beside 
him. 

Yet there was nothing very formidable 
in her opening address. “These sol- 
diers,” she asked, “who mount guard by 
turns at our door, do they belong to your 
regiment?” 

As Miss Cunningham said this in a 
low rich voice, which had in it an expres- 
sion of unconscious pathos, and turning 
her long graceful neck, looked towards the 
listener, her manner was as if the question 
was full of interest for her, and her face, 
although it wore an open smile, seemed as 
one that might be readily attuned to sym- 
pathy with sorrow. 

Yorke’s acquaintance with young ladies 
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was not large, and he had never met with 
anything like this before. Miss Glumme, 
one of the two young ladies imported 
into Mustaphabad in the previous season, 
never looked you in the face at all, but 
answered questions monosyllabically, and 
with downcast eyes, as if conversation 
was a thing unbecoming a woman; Miss 
Peart, on the other hand, a little brunette 
nowise afflicted with maxvais honte, 
jerked out her sentences with a sort of 
little laugh at the end of each, as if the 
mere act of saying anything in itself par- 
took of the funny. But here wasa young 
lady who appeared even when in society 
to take an interest in something. A 
queen, too, could not have been more 
gracious; and surely no queen ever 
looked more regal in her crown than did 
this beautiful young woman with a cor- 
onet of rich brown hair braided over her 
lofty head. 

It was a simple question, but Yorke 
felt himself growing redder than ever, as 
he replied in the affirmative. 

“] quite expected,” continued Miss 
Cunningham, “to find the sepoys insig- 
nificant-looking creatures, with large soft 
eyes and big earrings. It was quite a sur- 
prise to see them so different. You must 
feel very proud of commanding such fine 
fellows.” 

“T don’t command them, you know,” 
replied Yorke; “I only command my 
own company —at least I hold two com- 
panies just now, as we are short of offi- 
cers”? —here the young fellow stopped 
with some confusion, for it suddenly 
seemed to him how vain he must appear 
to be, bragging about his duty in this 
way. Besides, what could a splendid 
creature like this care about the small 
organic details of a native infantry regi- 
ment, a thing regarded by society gener- 
ally, and young ladies in particular for 
the first three or four years of spinster- 
hood — if it lasted so long —as alto- 
gether beneath serious interest ? 

Miss Cunningham, however, persisted 
in her inquiries. She had come to India, 
and wanted to know all about the coun- 
try and the people, she said. The las- 
cars on board the steamer were insignifi- 
cant-looking people; but her papa’s je- 
madar, who met her at Calcutta, had a 
most dignified appearance, and was so 
attentive and well-bred: although she 
could not understand a word he said, he 
seemed to know exactly what todo; and 
then he sat on the coach-box the whole 
way from Calcutta; she was really quite 
ashamed that he should be exposed to 
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such hardships, while she was travelling 
at her ease. 

The conversation ran on in this wise 
for a few minutes. Miss Cunningham, 
who had taken pity on the forlorn condi- 
tion of the young fellow sitting on the 
outside of the circle, and snubbed by 
Mrs. Polwheedle, was trying to set him 
at his ease ; and while that lady was dis- 
coursing at some length to the other 
guests on a point of domestic economy, 
Yorke, becoming emboldened by her sym- 
pathetic manner, was gradually acquiring 
a little self-possession, and had got to 
the point of explaining the difference 
between a subahdar and a havildar, when 
fresh visitors were announced, and the 
other gentlemen rose to take their de- 
parture. Yorke perforce followed the 
example of the rest; and as Miss Cun- 
ningham at parting held out her hand 
with a frank gracious smile, he felt that 
the void in his existence, of which he 
had been for some time conscious, was 
now at once more than filled up. 

“Gave the old lady as good as she 
brought,” said Rowell to Yorke, under 
the great portico, as he stepped into the 
tandem-cart after his companion ; “ that’s 
the way to deal with her. You stick up 
to her, my good fellow, whenever she 
tries the patronizing dodge, and you will 
soon put a stop to it.” 


CHAPTER III. 

YorKE and Spragge had engaged 
themselves to luncheon with the latter’s 
cousin, Captain Sparrow, the assistant 
commissioner, who occupied a small 
house within the residency-grounds for- 
merly belonging to the assistant-resident ; 
and to this the two young officers re- 
paired after their morning call. In the 
verandah was a lesser band of red- 
coated myrmidons, who ushered the visi- 
tors into a sitting-room, and proceeded 
to the adjacent court-house to summon 
Captain Sparrow. That gentleman sus- 
pended the progress of the suit which he 
was engaged in hearing, and presently 
joined them with languidly affable greet- 
ings. 

“You gentlemen look quite warm in 
your red jackets,” observed their host, as 
they sat down to luncheon; “but pray 
unbutton them if you like, and make 
yourselves comfortable. Liberty hall this, 
you see —a mere bachelor’s den.” Cap- 


tain Sparrow, however, was dressed him- 
self with a degree of care unusual in an 
Indian official at his daily work; and as 
he said this, he threw a glance round the 
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room, by way of drawing attention to its 
appointments. 

“ Bachelor’s den indeed!” cried his 
cousin; “none of your humbug, Ted, 
You know that you always set up for 
being a swell. See what it is to be 
in civil employ, Yorke! But you’re a 
bigger swell than ever since you’ve been 
home. I suppose you brought all these 
nobby pictures back with you,” he added, 
looking up at the walls, which were 
adorned with various specimens of the 
graver’s art; “and all this new plate. 
Never saw a bachelor’s house like it be- 
fore, leave alone a den.” 

* Ah, you wouldn’t think much of this 
if you saw the well-appointed establish- 
ments some men have in England; the 
thing is not to be done with native ser- 
vants, and especially by a busy man like 
myself, who have no time to look after 
my household ; still I like to have things 
neat about my little place.” 

“ Little place indeed !” replied Spragge. 
“Why, you might put the whole of our 
bungalow into this room, roof and all — 
couldn’t he, Arty? Well, at any rate, 
you don’t want much preparation before 
changing your state. Only one more 
thing wanted to complete the arrange- 
ment, eh? And now here is the lady 
arrived already and at hand. I envy 
you your opportunities, my dear fellow. 
See what it is to be a swell civilian in- 
stead of a poor N.I, sub. I declare I 
must take to studying the language or 
mugging up history, like Yorke here. 
However it’s too late to cut you out this 
time, I suppose.” 

* Oh, as to that,” said his cousin, with 
a pleased simper, “you mustn’t suppose 
that there is anything serious in that 
quarter. You harum-scarum soldiers 
fancy that if a man doesn’t like living in 
a barn he must be bent on matrimony. 
For my part, I think marrying is a mis- 
take, at any rate till you get on in life. 
It ties a man down too much; and chil- 
dren may be all very well in England, 
with a proper staff of nurses to look after 
them, but they are dreadfully in the way 
out here. When a man goes home with 
a certain position and no encumbrances, 
you see, the pleasures of society are open 
to him, and he is free to travel, and so 
on. A very agreeable life I can assure 
you; but it comes to an end too soon, 
The only thing left now is to look for- 
ward to one’s next furlough.” And as 
the speaker concluded he cast his eyes 
over the table-cloth, as if surveying 
there the refined pleasures offered bya 




















view of Europe to the cultivated man 
without encumbrances. 

His cousin winked at Yorke by way of 
hint that he was going to draw the cap- 
tain out. 

“No, no, Ted, that won’t do. You 
don’t mean to tell me that you’re not go- 
ing to make the running in that line. 
Wouldn’t I, just, if I had your chances ! 
Why, I suppose you are in and out of 
the residency like a tame dog ?” 

Captain Sparrow was evidently nettled 
at his cousin’s want of reverence, dis- 
played, too, before a third party; but he 
condoned it in consideration of the open- 
ing afforded to talk about himself, so re- 
plied, drawing up both himself and his 
shirt-collar — 

“If you mean that I have the entrée of 
Cunningham’s house, just as he has of 
mine, of course. But we don’t carry the 
Jack-and-Tom school of manners which 
appears still to pervade native infantry 
messes into civilized life, my dear fellow. 
Of course I could invite myself there at 
any time; but now Cunningham is so 
much occupied with his daughter that he 
leaves all cutchery business to his deputy 
—and in fact you must excuse my run- 
ning away presently, but I have scarcely 
a minute to call my own; and, to tell 
you the truth, I don’t much care about 
making one of the party when they are 
simply ex famille,—one must draw the 
line somewhere.” And Captain Spar- 
row looked mysterious, and stopped, as 
evidently inviting further inquiry. 

This was at once made, Yorke feeling 
more interested than ever in the con- 
versation. 

Captain Sparrow explained that Miss 
Cunningham had brought out a French 
servant with her, a lady’s-maid, at any 
rate she came out as a second-class pas- 
senger on board the steamer; but now, 
forsooth, her mistress had established her 
as a sort of companion, and she took 
her meals at the same table with Mr. 
Cunningham and his daughter, when 
they were alone. 

“TI shouldn’t mind that a bit,” said 
Spragge, “if she’s nice-looking, and don’t 
eat with her knife.” 

“That’s hardly a criterion, my good 
fellow,” replied the captain, with an air 
of superiority ; “if you had travelled on 
the Continent, you would have seen quite 
elegant women at the tables dhéte \ap- 
ping up their food with their knives. 
That’s merely an insular prejudice of 
yours. Oh no; the girl is well enough 
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in her way, but still there is an etiquette 
in these things.” 

“T shouldn’t care a bit about etiquette, 
for my part,” said Spragge. ‘If she’s a 
pretty girl, I’d rather take her in to dinner 
any day than Mrs. Polwheedle. But I 
shouldn’t be able to talk her lingo, which 
would be a drawback.” 

“You need not be alarmed on that 
score. Justine understands English per- 
fectly, and talks it well enough, and with- 
out the vulgarisms some people employ ; 
but still there is a propriety in these 
things you know — est modus in rebus.” 

One crumb of comfort Yorke carried 
away, as he mounted his pony to ride 
home. Sparrow was not a favoured suit- 
or, as appeared at first sight to be his 
natural position. Unless a thorough dis- 
sembler, which was evidently not his 
character, he could not be at present 
even a suitor at all. This conclusion 
reconciled Yorke to having partaken of 
luncheon under his roof, which at one 
time during the visit had seemed to the 
young fellow as opposed to honourable 
dealing. This at any rate was some con- 
solation, as he cantered on his pony b 
the side of his companion, depressed, 
and yet not hopeless. 

“Something like a young lady, by 
Jove!” cried Spragge, breaking the si- 
lence at last, as, on nearing the canton- 
ments, they reduced their pace to a walk. 
* You don’t often see such beauty as that 
in these parts. And no end of money, 


| too, expect. Old Cunningham must have 


saved handsomely ; for beyond giving 
dinners and keeping elephants, he can’t 
have had anything to spend his pay on. 
All those fellows in red tunics are kept 
up for him by government, and, I daresay, 
half his private servants too, if the truth 
were known. It’s only we poor beggars 
of subalterns who have to pay for our 
bearers.” 

“How much does the commissioner 
get?” 

“ Four thousand one hundred and sixty- 
six rupees a month, the pay of twenty 
ensigns ; think of that, my boy: the mind 
almost refuses to grasp sucha sum. My 
cousin Teddy gets a thousand a month, 
which is pretty well, and spends it, too, 
on his pictures, and side-dishes, and 
fiddle-faddle. However, he’s not half a 
bad fellow, Ted isn’t, after all; he stood 
security for me once, when I was harder 
up even than Iam now. See what it is 
to get a civil appointment. I wish I 


could make up my mind to pass; but 
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those black classics are the very deuce, 
and that’s a fact. However, a scholar 
like you is sure to get something or other 
one of these days, and become a swell 
like Teddy; and then when some Miss 
Cunningham of the future comes out, it 
will be your turn to go in and win.” 

Too fate then, thought Yorke, bitterly, 
as the other’s random talk shot home. 
It must be now or never. And what 
chance is there that the prize will keep so 
long, till I am ready to claim it? Yet 
that night the young fellow sat upat work 
till late after mess; and all next day, 
while his chum was at a cricket-match, he 
stayed in the little bungalow over his 
books, only leaving them towards sun- 
down, when he mounted his pony and 
took the way of the course. 

The mall or course of Mustaphabad 
was about two miles long, bordered by 
trees, and bounded on each side by the 
mud-banks which enclosed the rectan- 
gular spaces allotted for officers’ houses 
—spaces some of them converted into 
neat gardens, some laid out in grass, some 
left in a state of nature, a small desert of 
baked mud or sand, as the case might be. 
The road was a wide one, macadamized 
for carriages in the middle, a sandy track 
on either side left soft for riders, and 
watered to keep down the dust. 

The prospect was not lively, nor was 
there asoul yet to be seen, for he had 
come out too soon ; he had not spoken to 
any one all day; life seemed flat, stale, 
and unprofitable ; and as he rode at foot- 
pace along the mall, his heart sank within 
him. What if a military career was to be 
always like this ? 

Presently a moving object appeared in 
the far perspective, which in the fulness 
of time developed into a buggy and horse 
with two occupants, Tirtell of the 8oth 
N.I. driving his young wife. So, after 
all, matrimony was possible even for a 
subaltern on regimental duty. And fora 
moment a vision passed across his mind, 
as of himself driving a buggy with some 
one by his side, her dress touching him, 
and even the idea sent a thrill through 
his frame. Could it be possible the time 
should ever come when some loved ob- 
ject should be driving by his side, look- 
ing frankly into his face, and smiling, and 
he talking to her at his ease, as Tirtell 
did to his wife? - Everybody said Mrs. 
Tirtell was very clever, which certainly 
Tirtell was not, yet he was talking quite 
without embarrassment, and his wife was 
laughing at what he said. No; this 


would be too much happiness for a human 
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being. Besides, he could not associate 
such a noble presence as Miss Cunning- 
ham’s with a buggy —nothing less thana 
barouche would befit so peerless a crea- 
ture. But why build up these foolish 
castles in the air? Miss Cunningham 
the bride of a penniless subaltern of na- 
tive infantry! And yet why despair? 
Surely his patient efforts to qualify for 
preferment would be rewarded before 
long. Everybody said that India was the 
country where any man could win success 
without interest or favour, merely by de- 
serving it. And if Mr. Cunningham 
should be averse to his daughter’s marry- 
ing an officer of irregular cavalry or the 
quartermaster-general’s department (for 
to one or other of these goals did his am- 
bition now point), why, surely her father’s 
interest could easily obtain for him an 
assistant commissionership; and once in 
the civil line, the road to wealth and pre- 
ferment was easy. 

A current of ideas somewhat in this 
fashion passed through the young fellow’s 
mind, as his pony with loose rein bore 
him slowly along the mall, now beginning 
to showasprinkling of visitors. A couple 
of hussar officers in their braided frock- 
coats and trousers with gold-lace stripes, 
mounted on their Arab chargers; a 
couple of horse-artillery officers, distin- 
guishable from the cavalry only by red 
instead of gold stripes; Chupkin of the 
irregulars, in a uniform designed by his 
commanding officer after a Continental 
tour, which had borrowed a trifle in lace 
and embroidery from every cavalry cos- 
tume in Europe, his wife riding his sec- 
ond charger; the brigadier, a stout red- 
faced man, mounted on the Cabulee cob 
which had been the subject of discussion 
the day before ; foot-artillery and infantry 
officers, blue and red jacketed, and more 
or less well-mounted; married captains 
driving their wives in buggies; married 
field-officers, with their wives and chil- 
dren in barouches and pair; Despenser, 
the superintending surgeon, who had a 
family at home as well as in India, and 
was supposed to be heavily in the banks, 
in a barouche and one; some forty or 
fifty people distributed over the two miles 
or so of road, with the substitution of 
coloured uniforms for white linen jackets 
and trousers, gave the place quite a lively 
appearance by contrast with the monot- 
ony of the hot season, just ended. Mrs. 
Polwheedle, of course, was there, seated 
in an extra large barouche, as became a 
brigadier’s lady, and being short-sighted, 
merely raised a double eyeglass and 


























stared at our subaltern as she passed him, 
thereby checking him short in his half- 
made bow; and see, can it be ?—yes, it 
is — that must be the commissioner’s car- 
riage with the two mounted orderlies rid- 
ing behind it,— Mr. Cunningham him- 
self, who had never been known to take 
a drive on the mall before, with his 
daughter beside him. She will never 
recognize me, thought the youngster bit- 
terly; how can she be expected to re- 
member one face in particular among so 
many new ones as she must have seen 
during the last two days? But no, he 
was mistaken, for as the carriage passed 
quickly by, Miss Cunningham, turning 
towards him, gave a gracious bow and 
smile, and Yorke felt himself turning 
scarlet as he lifted his cap in reply. How 
different, thought he, while recovering 
his composure after the salute — how dif- 
ferent from the sort of bow one generally 
gets from our young ladies! Miss 
Glumme, for instance, gives a solemn 
bend without moving a muscle of her 
face, as if performing a mournful duty; 
while with Miss Peart a jerky little nod 
of the head would suffice. A queen could 
not have been more gracious, and surely 
she looks even more beautiful in a bon- 
net than without one. Who says that the 
present fashion in bonnets is unbecom- 
ing? I suppose the little brunette in the 
back seat was the French maid Sparrow 
was so indignant at having to sit down to 
table with. The blockhead ! her waiting- 
woman will be quite as good as most of 
our station-belles, I’ll be bound. No 
woman could be long in her presence 
without gaining something of grace and 
refinement from the contact. 

Thus musing, the young fellow turned 
his pony’s head, and cantered back after 
the carriage towards the other end of the 
course, where most of the company were 
now assembled by the band-stand; for 
this was the evening of the week when 
the band of the hussars played out. 

The commissioner’s carriage was drawn 
up with the others round the stand, aring 
being left between the perfortiers and 
the horses, in which the various children, 
alighted from their parents’ carriages, 
were at play. On one side of it was that 
of Mrs. Polwheedle, leaving no room for 
a horseman tointerpose. The other side, 


that on which Miss Cunningham sat, was 
open ; but just as Yorke with the courage 
of despair was about to ride up toit, the 
vacant place was taken by Colonel Tartar 
of the hussars. 
the 


Yorke could not but 


admire little colonels’s self-pos- 
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session, as he sat lounging in the saddle, 
flapping the flies away from the neck 
of his handsome Arab pony with the 
brush at the end of his riding-cane, and 
talking to Miss Cunningham with as 
much ease as if he were laying down the 
law in the ante-room of his own mess, 
Ah! what a position was that! a bare 
twenty years’ service and the command 
of a regiment of dragoons, for the senior 
lieutenant-colonel was brigadier on the 
staff at another station. Who might not 
feel at ease under such circumstances, 
even when speaking to Miss Cunning- 
ham? More wonderful than the colonel’s 
self-possession was that he should pres- 
ently move away from his vantage- 
ground, and steer his horse round to the 
other side of Mrs. Polwheedle’s carriage. 

A sudden fit of boldness seized Yorke, 
and he rode up to the vacant place. 

Miss Cunningham did not notice him 
at first, her head being turned in the 
other direction, and for a few seconds 
Yorke sat listening like the rest to the 
conversation between Mrs. Polwheedle 
and the colonel. 

“Really, Colonel Tartar, you must 
come some day to dine with us and taste 
our home-fed pork, it is quite delicious. 
A little pork is sucha nice change, you 
know, after the hot weather; and my 
appetite is always so delicate, I needa 
change after the constant poultry and 
mutton. The brigadier always sees the 
pigs fed every morning, or else I go my- 
self; we are most particular about look- 
ing after them, I can assure you.” 

Just then Miss Cunningham turned 
her head, so that Yorke had no longer 
any ears for the conversation. Her smile 
on recognizing him was as frank and 
winning as before, as she said — 

“ Oh, Mr. Yorke, I am afraid you must 
have thought us very inhospitable in not 
asking you and your friend to stay and 
lunch yesterday — but I had no idea you 
had ridden so far; it was dark when we 
passed through cantonments on the 
morning df our arrival, soit was not till 
our drive here this evening that I dis- 
covered what a distance it is from our 
house.” 

Yorke stammered out something in 
reply about its not being of the slightest 
consequence, and the delight it would 
have been to him to accept the invita- 
tion; and then gaining composure added 
that they had not had to ride back unre- 
freshed, for they lunched with her neigh- 
bour, Captain Sparrow. 

“Qh! Captain Sparrow?” said Miss 
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Cunningham, again smiling, and this 
time, as it seemed, with a gleam of hu- 
mour in her eye; “ yes, he is a very near 
neighbour of ours — almost our only one ; 
we took early tea with him this morning. 
How nice and neat his house is; I had 
no idea that you Indian bachelors were 
so luxurious.” 

The feeling of jealousy with which 
Yorke listened to anything like commen- 
dation about even the appointments of 
Captain Sparrow’s establishment was 
mingled with a sort of momentary gratifi- 
cation that Miss Cunningham should be 
favourably impressed with an Indian 
bachelor’s household, albeit through such 
instrumentality ; but an immediate reac- 
tion passed through his mind against per- 
mitting a deception on the point, and he 
hastened to reply — 

“You mustn’t judge of bachelors’ bun- 
galows by Captain Sparrow’s. He is 
always regarded as the model swell of 
the place, and besides, he is in civil em- 
ploy. <A bachelor’s bungalow is a very 
humble affair generally.” 

** But it seems a very luxurious arrange- 
ment to have a house all to yourself. 
The bachelors I have known have gener- 
ally been satisfied with two rooms, or 
even one.” 

“ But we don’t generally have a whole 
bungalow to ourselves. Mr. Spragge and 
I live together, for instance; and after 
all, there are only three rooms in the 
bungalow altogether, so that we don’t 
exceed your allowance.” But at this 
— the conversation was interrupted 

y the arrival of two more cavaliers, and 
became general, partaking for the most 
part of inquiries as to how Miss Cun- 
ningham had enjoyed her voyage, and 
what sort of a journey she had had up 
the country, and what she thought of 
India, Justine the maid looking straight 
to her front the while, as if not supposed 
to listen. “A parcel of boobies Miss 
Cunningham must think us,” said Yorke 
bitterly to himself all the while, to talk 
such twaddle. At last the interview came 
to an end; the young lady, laying her 
hand gently on her father’s arm — he was 
a man not given to general conversation, 
and had been leaning back in the car- 
riage without talking — said that it must 
be time to drive homewards, as they 
were expecting friends to dinner. As 
the carriage turned round she gave them 
each a gracious bow, and Yorke riding 
off slowly to the mess-house to dinner, 
employed himself in trying to recall 
each word spoken by her, and to conjure 
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up the tremulous sounds of a voice that 
still thrilled through him ; for Miss Cun- 
ningham could not ask a simple question 
without throwing a certain amount of un- 
conscious pathos into its low tones. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


BY A LADY. 
Vv. 
LANGUAGE. 


In these days, when the study of lan- 
guage, taking its place amongst the ac- 
knowledged sciences, sits in its own spe- 
cial “ chair ;” when philologers by their 
patient research have opened up new 
fields of thought and study, and words 
mean more than they ever meant before, 
it may well savour somewhat of presump- 
tion in a homely pen to exercise itself 
on a subject that, at first glance, might 
appear too high for it. From the learned, 
the scientific point of view, it goes with- 
out saying that the writer of these papers 
has no pretension to be heard; but when 
we think of how significant a part the 
language of home life plays in all ex- 
istences, how largely it enters into the 
day of small things, into “ our-what-we- 
do-life,” as Mary Lamb calls it — how 
absurdly miserable, or comically content- 
ed, or ridiculously happy, it can make us, 
she ventures to claim patience for a few 
unlettered words on the subject. 

To learn a new language is to have a 
new life opened up to us; it is to know 
new peoples, to recognize new modes of 
thought; new attitudes of mind; new 
phases of character; it is to see things 
with “larger, other eyes;” to look at 
men and facts from another standpoint ; 
to be, as it were, translated into another 
phase of being, and to learn many things 
hitherto undreamt of in our narrower 
philosophy. Upon the principle that 
‘“‘ half a loaf is better than no bread,” we 
may be very grateful for translations ; 
but translations can by no means produce 
the same effect upon the mind as though 
we read the classics in the “original.” 
Whilst acknowledging the large debt of 
gratitude that we owe to the painstaking 
labour and love of translators, we have 
only to take some familiar passages from 
one of our own poets, and turn it into 
the very best prose of which we are ca- 
pable, in order to appreciate how easily it 
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is deprived of its charm. Robbed of its for the language, the poetry, the paint- 
rhythm, of the turn that surprised and, ing, the prowess, the Gezs¢, and the great- 


enchanted us, of the subtle delicacy of 
expression that lay in the happy arrange- 
ment of the words, the spell is broken. 





ness of the Deutschen Vaterland. 
When George Lewis came over from 
Hanover with his miscellaneous follow- 


It was the form that delighted us; the| ing of frightful favourites —colonels @ /a 
art, concealing art, that satisfied our | suite, cooks and chamberlains, pages and 


minds. 


In every translation there is, if| courtiers —the good people of England 


I may use the expression, an unwonted-| shrugged their shoulders, laughed in 
ness, a discrepancy, between the mode of | their sleeves, made a virtue of necessity, 
thought and the method. We sone ie) one accepted the lesser of two evils. 


a sense of strangeness, and our minds do 
not jump with the matter; we feel out- 
side of our subject, and know that we 
should understand the man better if we 
could read him in his own tongue, and 
hear him discourse of things in a lan- 
guage that more exactly expresses his 
thoughts than our own can do. The 
Style is then proper to the subject. We 
catch the spirit instead of having to con- 


tent ourselves with the letter only, and! 


we are at one with the author in his 
work, 

It is rather a startling fact in connection 
with the German language (but a fact 
nevertheless) that thirty years ago no one 
in this island dreamt of learning it, and 
that as a branch of polite education it 
received no attention whatever in our 
schools. Do any of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers speak German? Do 
even our parents? And yet, since the 
days of George Lewis of Hanover, our 
royal family have spoken no other lan- 
guage; or, to be accurate, no other lan- 
guage has been so familiar in their 
mouths. When the late prince consort 
come over to marry the queen (and even 
for a long time subsequent to the date of 
that auspicious event) it was our insular 
humour to caricature the Germans; to 
make rhymes upon their great preten- 
sions and their small means ; to speak of 
them as though they were outer barba- 
rians, and we the politest people under 
the sun. Having exposed our own igno- 
rance and want of culture, and having 
enjoyed this cheap form of wit until it 
was worn almost threadbare, a reaction 
set in, and it would, perhaps, be difficult 
nowadays to find an English household 
where there is not some pretence of 
learning German. In every school there 
are German governesses and masters ; in 
countless households German maids and 
bonnes; every little schoolmiss will rattle 
out her declensions for you, and be quite 
ready to air her German when her parents 
take her abroad for an autumnal trip. 
Thousands of young English people are 
fanatics not only fer Za musica, but also 
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Better Protestant George than Catholic 
James. Yet, though they set all the 
bells a-ringing,-and flung their caps in 
the air, and shouted “God save the 
king,” they derided the king’s High 
Dutch (which was not Dutch at all, but the 
Hoch-Deutsch of refined Teutonia), ridi- 
culéd his favourites, and spoke of the 
jargon of the motley crew as “neither 
speech nor language,” but a_ hideous 
sound excruciating to ears polite. The 
very expression “’Tis all High Dutch 
to me” (which not improbably came in 
with William III.) passed into a proverb- 
ial colloquialism, and was adopted, with 
that undiscriminating contempt for the 
finer shades of difference between for- 
eigners that is one of our marked na- 
tional characteristics, in the interest of 
the Hanoverian sovereigns, 

Perhaps we can scarcely be surprised 
that Englishmen were but little attracted 
to the study of the language of the kings 
who had come to rule overthem. Had 
the Electress Sophia reigned in her son’s 
stead, it might earlier have won its way 
to popularity ; but, as all the world 
knows, that lion-hearted old lady one day 
fell down (shortly before her son’s acces- 
sion) in the avenue her own hands had 
planted at Herrenhausen, never to rise 
again. It would not have been easy to 
have shrugged shoulders (after kissing 
hands) at this undaunted woman ; we are 
forced to respect her wherever we see 
her; whether she be writing wise and 
witty letters to her daughter in Berlin, or 
walking with her friend and secretary 
Leibnitz, discussing, with the generous 
enthusiasm of a warm heart and a great 
mind, his plans fora united Christendom, 
or his theory of monads; whether we 
see her as the lover of fountains and 
gardens and books; as the friend of 
Lessing, the correspondent of Bernoulli, 
the student of Boyle and Newton; or 
whether as the spirited spouse of an in- 
ferior husband, and the prudent mother 
of an ignoble son, the patient friend and 
kindly counsellor of both the coarse- 
natured men to whom she stood in the 
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most intimate of relationships. It would 
have been impossible to despise the 
liberal-minded, shrewd, well-mannered 
woman, whose heart generally taught her 
the right thing, and whose tact was sel- 
dom at fault. Polite learning, the pres- 
ence of men of letters at court, the gra- 
cious influence of a kindly, capable queen, 
who, if she now and again called a spade 
a spade (the times were not squeamish), 
did it after that sturdy Elizabethan fash- 
ion of rapping out round statements in 
unvarnished terms, that had come to be 
looked upon with a certain appreciative 
leniency by the loyal lieges of England. 
But this hardy princess was not des- 
tined to win popularity for her son: while 
yet in full enioyment of the active mind 
in the active body, pursuing her daily 
“constitutional,” fair weather or foul, her 
simple regimen, and rational mode of 
life, death overtook her in the gardens 
she loved so well, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-four. 

George I. confessedly hated every- 
thing English, and adored everything 
Hanoverian ; so, when he packed up his 
fourgons, and departed with the ladies 
Kielmansegge and Schulenberg to his 
own country, the English nation was not 
inconsolable. 

When George II., who not only hated 
England much worse than did George I., 
but included “ Boetry and Bainting” in 
the list of his dislikes, retired to his be- 
loved Herrenhausen with Lady Yar- 
mouth, a/ias Walmoden, leaving the 
queen and ministers to govern for him, 
during the two years he spent in the 
shades of that classic retreat, history 
does not record that any lamentations 
were uttered at his absence, nor is it 
probable that tears fell, unless, perhaps, 
from the eyes of that gifted, beautiful, 
outraged, forgiving and altogether in- 
comprehensibly devoted queen, Caroline 
of Anspach. 

As we go through the Georgian reigns, 
we can find nothing to attract the Eng- 
lish people to the study of the German 
language. “Let them take back their 
manners and their morals to the land 
whence they came,” said the people, who 
tolerated, ridiculed, lampooned, and re- 
tained these singular sovereigns because 
they had at least the wisdom to accept 
the situation, and let ministers govern. 
The earlier Hanoverians remained stran- 
gers in feeling to their English domin- 
ions ; and even George III., whose proud 
boast it was that he was born an Eng- 
lishman, with an English heart —“en- 








tirely English ” (as Queen Mary and her 
Orange William also declared of their 
own tender organs), he would have been 
better liked if he could have taken to 
wife any other than the little plain, proud, 
prejudiced German princess, whose cor- 
rect conduct and blameless behaviour 
even posterity finds hardly to outbal- 
ance her narrowness, her etiquette-wor- 
ship, her rigour, and her shabbiness, 
The nation, which had ridiculed the vul- 
gar vices of the earlier Guelphs, now 
laughed at the home-baked virtues of 
Farmer George. The dulness, the de- 
cency, the conjugal devotion of the sov- 
ereign, the meanness and morality and 
morgue of the shabby little qeeen, are 
subjects for the satires of the age. Vir- 
tue and sobriety were all very well, but 
people began to remember that there 
were other royal virtues besides. All 
these great people come down to us, in 
the memoirs and letters of their times, 
with-a tinge of ridicule upon them. 
Hervey, bitter and brilliant, scourges 
them with satire; Walpole’s witticgisms 
delight his friends ; Selwyn enchants so- 
ciety with his don-mots; Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague holds her sides, and 
laughs ; Topham Beauclerc goes about 
saying good things ; Bubb Doddington 
writes his diary; Gillray tickles the 
town with his caricatures ; every one 
laughs, and nobody learns German. 
The court is respectable, but ridiculous ; 
and not even the Burneys and Delanys 
of the period carry devotion so far as to 
flitter in the accents of the Fatherland. 
The episode of Caroline of Brunswick 
did nothing towards popularizing the lan- 
guage or manners of the country whence 
she came; and when “the Georges 
ended,” and William IV. had also passed 
away, our knowledge of the German lan- 
guage was scarcely more widely diffused 
than it had been a century and a quarter 
before the accession of our present sov- 
ereign ; although in literary circles, stimu- 
lated chiefly by Mr. Carlyle’s early essays, 
the works of Goethe, Schiller, Richter, 
etc., began to excite some attention. 
German merchants coming to England, 
if they did not know the language al- 
ready, learned it so easily, that in com- 
merce, at least, there was no necessity 
for us to puzzle our unlinguistic brains 
with German; in the polite world the 
acme of elegance and erudition was sup- 
posed to be attained if you could speaka 
little French of the school of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe; there was no call for German 
professors in our schools ; but within the 


























next twenty years the study of German 
had become universal, and within another 
ten was considered generally necessary 
to education. 

Much of this is due, in our opinion, to 
the national appreciation, both deep and 
wide, of the character of our admirable 
queen, and also to the presence amongst 
us of one, “modest, kindly, all-accom- 
plished, wise,” whose claims to our re- 
spect won us to forgive tne “ foreigner,” 
to forget the “ prince,” and to accord our 
tardy tribute of recognition to the man. 
We gradually came to appreciate justly 
the noble influences of a cultured mind 
and blameless life, “laborious for our 
people and our poor.” 


It could hardly be said, even by the 
most ardent lovers of the German lan- 
guage, that it is musical; and it is no 
uncommon thing to hear persons who 
neither understand nor speak it declare 
that it is simply “hideous.” Perhaps they 
have never heard German of the best 
kind. Shouted in every variety of accent 
and dialect, Austrian, Prussian, Saxon, 
Bavarian, Rhenish, it is, to say the least 
of it, a bewildering experience, a very 
Babel of Babels. But pure Hanoverian 
German (indeed the German of most of 
the northern states) spoken by refined 
lips, without rasping of the throat or 
muscular contortion, is far from unpleas- 
ant, whilst the language heard on the 
banks of the Leine is in truth the /imgua 
toscana in bocca romana of the North. 

It must be remembered that every 
little princedom and dukedom has its 
own special idioms, its own peculiarities 
of pronunciation, and that these are un- 
consciously adopted by the cultured and 
refined, and cannot be regarded as pro- 
vincialisms would be in a country where 
one acknowledged standard was the ac- 
cepted rule. An acute ear will readily 
detect the differences that distinguish the 
dialects of the north and the south, and be 
able to fix the Hezmath of the speaker 
with tolerable precision. The speech 
of the Prussian, for instance, will at 
once bewray him; the g which becomes 
y 3; the ez which is ee in the Berlinese; 
the struggle of every true son of the 
Spree between the dative and the accu- 
sative; the clipping of syllables, as in 
the sweet homely Bavarian greeting, 
“ Griiss di’ (dich) Gott;” the alteration 
of the diminutives “ chen,” and “ dein,” as 
in “ bischen,” “herzlein,” into “ diss’l,” 
“herzl,;” the long-drawn a of the yet 
pleasant tongue of Brunswick, that al- 
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most resembles the baa of a sheep; the 
changing of the final ch into 4, and ig 
into zsh, and other varieties, too numer- 
ous to be detailed here, will at once puz- 
zle and amuse the foreigner. “Is itd 
hard, or d soft?” is by no means an un- 
common question, and means, “ Is it dor 
t?” The utter inability of the dwellers 
in certain districts to settle this knotty 
point, and to discern any difference be- 
tween what they oddly enough call “d 
hard, or & soft,” produces a confusion 
worse confounded that is little less than 
maddening to the unaccustomed ear. 

The Germans, by the way, have not 
conquered the French language. “ £//e 
est st pelle,” said a German lady to me, 
speaking of her daughter, “e//e est sé 
pelle, ma Baulinchen (Pauline), foyez 
comme ses mains sont cholies, et comme 
elle a te peau pras/ ellea ladaille si pien 
vaide gue cesd un frai blaisir.” The 
kind lady (she was grande dame de la 
cour to the Duchess of N——, and 
might therefore be supposed to have en- 
joyed every advantage that education 
and refined intercourse could afford) 
thought I did not understand her native 
tongue, and thus addressed me in French. 
It was very puzzling ; and, but that the 
canons of courtesy forbade it, I should 
have begged her to return to her own 
vernacular. 

One is often startled by the strange 
coarseness of expression that passes un- 
noticed even in the best society. I re- 
member an instance of this kind that 
will convey my meaning. If it offend 
ears polite, I would venture to plead in 
excuse that it was said by an ambassa- 
dress in a room where créme de la créme 
of that particular society was assembled. 
We were enjoying an ezsthetic tea: on 
the sofa sat a princess ; talking to the 
host was the heir-apparent of the state 
in which we were sojourning ; there was 
a famous professor in the window button- 
holing an eminent statesman, and a 
whole herd of celebrities and insignifi- 
cances scattered up and down the room. 
A little daughter of the house, going to 
the tea-table, took a cake from the cake- 
basket, and offered it to a poodle who 
was sitting, with a good deal of specula- 
tion in his eye, gazing upwards at the 
festive board. Suddenly, the deferential 
utterances that were flowing from the 
mother’s mouth stopped; the princess 
was for the moment forgotten ; conver- 
sation came to a standstill, as her Excel- 
lency cried out in an agonized voice, 
“ Behiit? dich Gott, mein Kind, der Carlo 
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hat sich ja schon zweimal heute iiber- 
gespe'it.” | forbear the translation, though 
I cannot forego the illustration. Noone 
appeared surprised or shocked: the 
prince and the princess, the excellencies 
and the professors, took it all as a matter 
of course, and the flow of soul was re- 
sumed as easily as though there had been 
no such interruption to their elegant ut- 
terances. 

The difficulty of the German language, 
its endless declensions, its complicated 
construction, the fact that not only for 
reading but also for writing another char- 
acter is employed, may all have con- 
tributed their quota towards frightening 
people away from the study of so severe 
atongue. From an archzological point 
of ‘view it would be little short of sacri- 
lege to consign the German alphabet to 
oblivion ; but a concession in the inter- 
ests of learning has long since been 
made in this direction, and scientific 
books are generally printed in Latin let- 
ters; the cramped and crabbed Gothic 
characters proving special. stumbling- 
blocks of offence to the French eye. 

As the song of a language can only be 
learned by living amongst the people 
who speak it, so also the Gezst of a lan- 
guage can only enter into you after you 
have sojourned long within the borders 
where it is spoken, or (and this must bea 
very exceptional case) after a long and 
patient study of men’s minds and man 
ners as they come to us through their 
books. The German language is rich in 
literature; it is, in its spoken form, 
rough and rugged, but also grand and 
powerful; its very gutturals give it a 
character and originality not to be found 
in softer tongues; its fine rolling vowel 
sounds, its jagged consonants, its pleas- 
ant liquids (when they have come to be 
familiar to you), will have the same effect 
upon the mind that a fine landscape has 
upon the eye. It, more than any other, 
seems to be the language of nature; 
there is power and nobleness in it (Kraft 
und Herrlichkeit), a sense as of great 
masses of primeval rock, open sunshiny 
plains, billowy forests, echoes, fountains, 
fertile meads, freshness, sunshine, spring 
flowers, storm and tempest, violets and 
Alpine roses, breadth of sight, vigour of 
sound, freedom, hope. There is not the 





luxury and the languor of the South, none 
of the melting beauty and sultry splen- 
dour of softer climes, but there is muscle, 
and strength, and endurance in it. But 
the written language has a curious cum- 
bersomeness of construction little less 
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than cruel. The complex and often ap- 
parently inextricably involved sentences 
send the student back again and again to 
the beginning of the proposition, which 
appears to have lost itself vaguely in 
space. The speaker, or the writer, cir- 
cles round and round his idea, and only 
descends upon the pith of the matter 
after long sweeps of pitiless explanation, 
parenthesis, amplification, mystification, 
and general confusion worse confounded. 
Your ardent spirit will very likely chafe 
under this circumlocutory torture, and 
you will be tempted to remind your man 
that it is not “always afternoon ;” you 
will with difficulty restrain yourself from 
saying to him, “Skip all that, and come 
to the point;” and, in the strain your 
mind undergoes in your attempt to follow 
him through the mazes of composition, 
you will suddenly awake, with a start of 
horror, to the fact that you have dropped 
all the threads you thought you held in 
your hand, and that the narrative has be- 
come blank mystery to you. 

Let it console the modest student to 
know that it is beginning to be recognized 
amongst those of the new school, that a 
plain style is better than an ornate one ; 
that there is no real necessity for keep- 
ing you waiting through two pages and a 
half for the verb, which is the key you 
want to unlock the enigma; philologers, 
purists, and patriots are doing their best 
in this direction, and the pruning-hook 
has already been taken up in the inter- 
ests of a wider humanity. 

There is no royal road to learning, but 
there are, for him (or her) who can study 
German in the Fatherland, many pleasant 
aids to acquiring a decent knowledge of 
the language. First of all, that agreeable 
medium of instruction, the stage. The 
classic plays through which you have 
painfully stumbled with the aid of a dic- 
tionary are offered to you here in a more 
attractive form ; you hear a pleasant lan- 
guage, you are enlightened by a correct 
emphasis ; this or that passage, that only 
superinduced a weariness of spirit as you 
laboured at it in your own room, impress- 
es itself on your mind as it falls from the 
lips of a charming actress. You perhaps 
have your book in your pocket, and if you 
are not proud or too shy, you will take it 
out and follow the play all through with 
a pleasure and an interest that you never 
thought to feel in what had seemed, ere- 
while, the very essence of boredom. You 
see modern comedy, too; you learn the 
manners and the language of polite soci- 
ety. The very songs of the operas that 
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hum in your ears are of use to you; they 
familiarize you with the form of the lan- 
guage, and help you to construct your 
own simple sentences. 

Another great help will be found in the 
lyric poetry of Germany. You will prob- 
ably have had Schiller’s “ History of the 
Thirty Years’ War” put into your hands, 


and recommended to your attentive con- i thrice that space of time. 


sideration as a model of style. But Ger- 
man prose, even the best, is apt to be 
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Dobbin would make of it in their foreign 
garb, and whether Amelia’s simperings 
would be as tiresome now as then. No 
dictionary was needed when every word 
of the original was familiar; and at the 
end of three months she knew more 
German than she would probably have 
learned out of Ollendorff, Otto, or Ahn in 
It may be an 
irregular method, and can (alas for hu- 
manity !) never supersede grammars and 


terribly prosy. Heine, it is true, speaks | dictionaries ; but it was, so far as it went, 
of his own “ gdttliche Prosa” with the! perfectly successful, and she ventures to 
enthusiasm of conviction ; but it may be | recommend it, in combination of course 


fairly doubted whether any one, not to 
the manner born, could ever be brought 
to acknowledge that any German prose 
was “divine.” The very inflections and 
inversions, however, of which we com- 
plain in the prose are but so many added 
strings to the harp that the poet holds in 
his hands. At the magic of the “ maker’s ” 
touch the difficulties disappear, and an 
infinite variety of modulation and expres- 
sion is the result. No one who reads his 
Goethe and his Schiller, his Heine and 
his Geibel, can complain of mystification 
cr of bewilderment. German poetry is 
never obscure. The poets of the Mu- 
nich school follow in the lead of simplic- 
ity set by the greater of the moderns ; 
and it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing at once more fragrant and more 
finished than the lyric utterances of the 
minor poets of modern Germany. There 
is an easiness, a charm, a propriety of 
expression about such simple songs as 
makes them melodious to the ear and 
easy to the tongue. The mind catches 
the charm, and without stress or strain 
memory retains the words. 

It happened once to the writer of these 
pages to be snow and ice bound during 
four months in a desolate little town on 
the bleak shores of the Baltic. She knew 
little or no German. Tauchnitz editions 
were unknown luxuries in the land. In- 
tercourse with the outer world there was 
none. The great black crows walked up 
and down the silent streets seeking sus- 
tenance; the smaller birds fell frozen 
from the trees ; a death-shroud lay upon 
the world. For weeks the winding-sheet 
of snow was not unwrapped ; it was a dis- 
mal, bitter time. By chance a German 
edition of Thackeray’s works fell into her 
hands. She knew the original almost by 
heart. Desperation and désweuvrement 
combined moved her to an experiment. 
She sat down to study Becky Sharp’s sal- 
lies in the Teutonic; she was led on to 
see what dandy George and blundering 








with the recognized instruments of tor- 
ture, to the feebler of her friends. 

The German novel is usually a dull 
diversion, though Auerbach, Paul Heyse, 
Corvinus, Marlitt, and others have done 
much to redeem it from this reproach. 
The genius of the German language does 
not lend itself well to joking ; a German 
joke is, as a rule, but a wooden-jointed 
attempt at wit. Perhaps the best speci- 
mens of jeux d’esprit are to be heard from 
the Strassen-Fugend of Berlin and Vien- 
na; with this marked distinction in the 
quality of their jokes, that whereas the 
Berlin gamin has caught the universal 
captious tone of the Prussian capital (the 
Berlin public is nothing if not critical), 
and sneers out his cynicisms with appall- 
ing effrontery, the Viennese vagabond is 
always good-natured. He loves his jest, 
and he will have it at your expense rather 
than forego it altogether; but it shall 
hurt you as little as possible. His laugh- 
ing eyes make you forget his ribald 
tongue. He jokes to amuse himself, not 
to vex others ; and if he be personal, he 
is also always genial and gemiithlich in 
his jocularity. One thing that will strike 
every student of German who hears and 
learns the language for the first time in 
the Fatherland is the vast number of hy- 
brid Franco-Germanic expressions that 
meet the ear. Learning German out of 
a grammar and reading it with a diction- 
ary will by no means convey the same 
impression to the mind. It is in the 
colloquialisms of daily life that this spe- 
cial vice is more particularly apparent ; 
and though patriots and purists are doing 
their best to uproot the jargon and to in- 
troduce purely German words in place of 
those Germanized Gallicisms, the evil is 
too deeply rooted and of too old a stand- 
ing for reform to meet with any immedi- 
ate perceptible success. ° 

It must be remembered in extenuation 
of German crimes in this particular, that 
the Thirty Years’ War had extinguished 
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every spark of the old national imperial 
spirit. An emperor still reigned; but 
the country was divided into numberless 
little states, and with this mapping out of 
the empire the reign of particularism (to 
use the slang of the moment) had already 
begun. Frederick the Great, the man 
who consolidated Prussia, and gave her a 
history, was patriotic only in his politics. 
His tastes, his “ proclivities,” were purely 
French; he spoke the French language 
by preference ; he was at no pains to dis- 
guise his contempt for everything Ger- 
man in intellectual matters; he corre- 
sponded with Maupertuis and took the 
“ grand persifieur” to his meagre bosom, 
and as nearly loved him as he could love 
any one; he blew little twirligig French 
airs on his flute, and wrote long French 
letters and hideous French poetry to the 
ungrateful philosopher; and the court, 
and all the little courts that were his 
neighbours, followed his enlightened ex- 
ample and danced to the great-little man’s 
piping. Voltaire ran away after two. years 
of it, and laughed at the caperings and 
antics he had left behind him’; but, nev- 
ertheless, French manners, French fash- 
ions, and the French language were uni- 
versally adopted at court, where the 
vulgarity of the mother tongue would not 
for a moment have been tolerated. We 
look round Germany and we see all the 
princelets and dukelings imitating the 
doings at Versailles: whether it be at 
Wilhelmshohe or at Ludwigslust, at Herr- 
enhausen or Nymphenburg, at Charlot- 
tenberg or Schénbrunn, the same Fran- 
co-mania exists; people ‘seem almost 
ashamed of their nationality, and take 
refuge in the cosmopolitomania that ap- 
pears to promise so much and means so 
little. Even Lessing, a German amongst 
Germans, from the point of view of liter- 
ature, is not ashamed to say that of the 
love of country he “has no conception, 
for that at the best it appears to him to 
be a sort of heroic weakness, which,” he 
adds, “he is right glad to be without.” 
As we pass wondering on, we come to 
the lowest point of Germany’s humilia- 
tion in the Napoleonic occupation. By 
that time there had been almost French 
enough heard within their borders to sat- 
isfy the wildest Franco-maniacs, yet — 
however unwelcome a reminiscence to 
those whom it chiefly concerns —it can- 
not be denied that a certain reflected 
glory was felt, by some of the subjugated 
States, to shine upon them in the con- 
queror’s startling successes. Napoleonic 
alliances softened much that might other- 
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wise have been bitter, and engaged those 

families over whom the French emperor 
|had thrown his iron yoke and bound to 
‘him for better for worse, by the gilded 
bonds of matrimony, to accept the situa- 
tion and range themselves on the side of 
‘the stranger. Theirs was the valour of 
| discretion ; and if the yoke galled, no one 
saw the ugly mark, for it was worn under 
the garb of a laughing philosophy. The 
little king of Rome’s cradle held two em- 
pires together ; Baden and Bavaria were 
pledged body and soul; the nearer the 
throne the more French, the less Ger- 
man ; in Vienna, where the gay pleasure- 
loving Austrians had more readily adapted 
themselves to the decrees of faté than 
had their ruggeder northern brethren, 
French manners and dress were univer- 
sally adopted by all the higher classes of 
society; French uniforms were as com- 
mon as German on the parade-grounds ; 
and whether the Corsican or the Haps- 
burg lay in imperial chambers, whether 
the traditional grey great-coat and eocked- 
hat of de Petit caporal, or the white tunic 
of the gentle Joseph, perambulated their 
king’s palaces, the people were equally 
contented, provided only the situation 
afforded “spectacle” enough for their 
entertainment. 

Frau von Pichler, in her “ Denkwiirdig- 
keiten,” tells us that on the occasion of the 
congress of Vienna a favourite actress 
won immense applause in an otherwise 
mediocre piece by repeating with empha- 
sis the following quatrain : 


Foreign manners, foreign fashion, 
Foreign morals, foreign yoke, 
We accepted, and “ with passion” 

In a foreign language spoke. 


And the lively lady was much amused by 
hearing a fair creature in the next box 
sigh out, sentimentally, “Ah / cest ce 
guelle a bien raison, celle-la/” The reac- 
|tion came to Germany as we all know; 
but her language to the present hour 
bears traces of the servile imitation of 
years ; of the mean compromise that in 
;compliment to her conquerors grafted 
| German buds on to French stocks. 
Goethe, the greatest of the Germans, 
| had, like Lessing, no idea of the patriotic 
|sentiment ; Germany was a geographical 
ifiction in his eyes. He knew Weimar, 
;and he knew Frankfort, but he could not 
‘recognize a “nation.” When Napoleon 
;had threatened his master, Goethe rose 
|for a moment to enthusiasm; but when 
the whole nation rose, he remained pas- 
sive. “Shake your fetters, the man is 

















too great for you!” he says to one and to 
another who strives to excite in him a 
hatred of France; he answers, “ I have 
often felt a bitter pain at the thought that 
the German people, so honourable as in- 
dividuals, should be so miserable as a 
whole. A comparison of the German 
people with other peoples awakens a 
painful feeling which I try to escape in 
any way I can.” Such discouraging 
words as these, spoken by a great man — 
by their greatest man—in the hour of 
intense national excitement are signifi- 
cant indeed ; and it is not so many years 
ago as late events might lead us to be- 
lieve, since Prince Bismarck, in an im- 
passioned speech on the Jewish disabili- 
ties, flung a similar reproach at his coun- 
trymen. “I would call the attention of 
those gentlemen,” he said, “who are so 
fond of seeking their ideal outre-Rhin and 
outre-mer, to one distinguishing trait in 
the character of the Frenchman and the 
Englishman ; that is, to the proud feeling 
of national honour, which does not so 
easily fall down in admiration of foreign 
institutions as is unfortunately the case 
with us!” It reads like a fable, that the 
Prussian Chambers should be taunted 
with a want of patriotism!  Zempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis / Prus- 
sian patriotism has of late years become 
somewhat oppressive, and we are apt at 
times to forget that it has not always de- 
served this reproach. 

The uneducated English mind has only 
one idea of a “foreigner,” and that is, 
that he must necessarily be a Frenchman. 
Beyond this the Philistine imagination 
cannot go. It is, however, surprising 
when we find persons of culture making 
the same mistake. There is no greater 
bévue in the present day (I would use the 
word blunder, but it does not exactly 
convey my meaning) than to persistent- 
ly address Germans as “ A/onsieur” and 
“ VYadame.’ It isa political offence as 
well asasocial one. There is amongst 
us a stupid prejudice against the word 
Frau(we immediately picture to ourselves 
a procession of hideous Dutch vrows, and 
recall all the obliging things our merry 
monarch said of poor Anne of Cleves); 
but as true politeness consists in putting 
ourselves in the place of the person we 
are addressing, and as we read every day 
of our princess-royal in German papers 
as the Frau Kronprinzessin, we should 
do well to lay aside this childish objec- 
tion, and to understand that German 
ladies and gentlemen prefer being spoken 
of ty German prefixes, and addressed by 
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their own proper appellations. . Every 
educated German understands English, 
and you are quite justified, if you do not 
speak the language of the person you are 
addressing, in calling him your Highness, 
or your Excellency, etc.; but you are not 
justified in forcing French names and 
pony upon him; and, in doing so, you 
are guilty (no doubt unwittingly) of a 
| want of courtesy and good breeding that a 
;moment’s reflection will lead you to avoid. 
“So ’ne rechte Kramers Matane!” 
an old servant once said to me; convey- 
ing in a sufficiently expressive manner 
her contempt for the underbred airs of 
some small shopkeeper’s wife, who im- 
agined that she was doing the correct 
and “fashionable” thing by adopting a 
French prefix. As well (and better, if 
we would not exasperate national fecling) 
might we address our fair German friends 
as Signora, or Donna, the words Jfa- 
dame or Monsieur can only be used ap- 
propriately when the persons addressed 
are French, or the conversation is being 
carried on entirely in that language. 
How much nobler, for instance, is that 
fine old German title Frezherr, “ Free- 
Lord,” and Fveinn, “ Free-Lady,” than 
the equivalents Baron and Baroness! 
In the Frecherr we see the stately repre- 
sentative of feudal times ; the protector 
of his vassals, “ free-lord ” of himself, but 
faithful in his allegiance to the crown he 
supports ; in the “ baron” we see the out- 
come of our modern civilization, the 
haunter of Monaco and Baden ; aman in 
gants glacés ; made by his tailor, marred 
by a lite of false excitement and doubtful 
pleasures, with no reputation to speak of, 
and no convictions worth mentioning. It 
may be said the comparison is unfair; 
that there are exceptions, etc., etc. 
Granted. But as I stood lately in a dis- 
tant “ Gottesacker,” and read the in- 
scriptions on two tombstones side by 
side, I could not but feel how far more 
dignified was the “free-lord” of feudal 
times than the modern “ A/onsicur le 
baron” of the boulevards and the gaming- 
tables, though the latter may be a devel- 
opment of species. 

Prince Bismarck, in a circular recently 
addressed to foreign governments, has 
notified his opinion of the ridiculous 
prejudice that would fain‘make French 
the language of the world. In this note 
he says that the diplomatic correspond- 
ence shall be carried on between Berlin 
and each power zz the language of the 
power addressed; and he requests (if Ger- 
man be not used in reply) that the lan- 
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guage of the country with which the F. 
O. is in correspondence may be employed. 
The German F. O. is equal to the occa- 
sion; English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
nothing comes amiss to its clever clerks 
and ambitious a¢tachés ; let the other na- 
tions make themselves comfortab!e, and 
write in their own vernacular; for the 
German secretaries “unknown tongues ” 
do not exist; and if.they did, it would 
be the business of every man to over- 
come any little difficulty of the kind with- 
out hesitation ; they are there to do their 
duty, and they will do it with a zeal and 
thoroughness that knows no bounds. 

On the language of German journalism 
we can barely toueh at this moment. It 
more nearly approaches the American 
model in style than that of any other 
country. To say that it is “tall” is to 
say nothing; it is always on the high- 
horse; it is pompous, prancing, and 
aggressive ; there is a gush and garru- 
lity about it that is infinitely vapid and 
fatiguing. It twirls its moustache and 
clanks its spurs, and stalks over you. 
Your mind falls down fatigued by its 
inflated verbosity; your taste is out- 
raged by its wearisome egotism, and 
your finer sense revolted by the dirty 
paper and poisonous ink that are the 
media of all this grand writing and high- 
flown sentiment. 

At the language of official life, at the 
ridiculous titles official people claim, we 
have already glanced. The exactions in 
this direction are almost sufficient to 
frighten a simple-minded person out of 
society. Have you given the right man 
the right title? Is he a Geheimerath ? 
ora wirklicher Geheimerath 2? Was that 
prince who affably condescended to ad- 
dress you a Royal, or a Transparent, or a 
serene Highness? You have just ad- 
dressed a lady (who has no right to the 
title) as Lxcellenz, and made her your 
implacable enemy for life. You have 
occasion to write to a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, and you forever offend him 
by addressing him as Ew. Hochehrwiir- 
den, which is a Protestant title, instead 
of Lw. Hochwiirden, the correct Catholic 
style. How are you to know that privy 
councillors and presidents exact the 
predicate Hochwohlgeboren, which be- 
longs of right to the nobility (2nd class), 
and how can you guess that acount must 
be addressed as “ High-born” (Hochge- 
boren), or even, under some circumstan- 
ces, as Erlaucht, a baron as High-well- 
born (Hochwohlgeboren); and that the 
common herd exact Woh/geboren as well 
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as their own patronymic on the let- 
ters you address tothem? It once oc- 
curred to the writer of these pages to 
have occasion to send to a little Jew 
shopkeeper for a reel of silk ora skein 
of wool. The nearest townlet was ten 
miles distant, and, being unwilling to 
trust her commission to the rustic mes- 
senger, she wrote a note dictated by a 
kind relative to the shopkeeper in ques- 
tion. Left to herself, she addressed it to 
Herr Mever, linendraper, adding the 
name of the town, and deposited the let- 
ter on the hall table. “ What! will you 
then insult the people ?” cried a critical 
and choleric cousin, snatching up the 
poor little missive ; * you blame yourself 
(du blamirst dich), my best one, by such 
ignorance of the forms!” and, stripping 
off the offensive cover, he re-enclosed it, 
writing in a fine, flourishing hand, “ To 
the Well-born Mr. Jacob Meyer, Mer- 
chant” (Kaufmann). | felt quite ashamed 
to enclose the twopence-halfpenny that 
was to cover my debt in the face of such 
a grandiloquent address as this ;+ the very 
poetry of commerce could do no more 
than build up such a structure on the 
foundation of the little Hebrew huck- 
ster’s obscure shop. 

Altogether the address upon a German 
letter is a serious affair, and cannot be 
attempted in any light spirit of enter- 


sions, and to call to mind all the social 
and official prerogatives of the person 
you are addressing. No such slipshod, 
easy familiarity as General Smith, or 
Colonel Jones, can be tolerated. You 
must begin in one corner of the envelope, 
and, if you wish to be decent, end in the 
other, as: 


Seiner Hochgeboren 
dem Grafen 
Adalbert von Kanonen Donner, 
Major-General Inspekteur 
der K, K. Artillerie, etc. etc., 
Hieselbst., 


ay 


or whatever else he may be ; and if your 
friend hold a civil appointment, a far 
more elaborate address will probably 
adorn the superscription. 

In society a married !ady is always ad- 
dressed with the prefix of “ guddige,” or 
“ onddigste Frau;” “gracious, or most 
gracious lady.” If she havea title, it is 
not customary to use the family names 
in speaking to her; “ Frau Grdafin,” or 
“ Frau Baronin,” being deemed sufficient. 
many persons use “seine Gnddigste,” 
“my most gracious,” without further des- 








prise. You have to consider your declen- 
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ignation. Amongst female friends the 
formula is somewhat less ceremonious, 
“liebe Grifin,’? or “ Generalinn,” or 
“ Geheimerathin,” being sufficient. Young 
ladies are not addressed as “ Miss ” so and 
so, but by gentlemen invariably, as “ mein 
enddiges Fraulein.” In Vienna the title 
* Comtesse,” in contradistinction to “ Gra- 
fin” is only employed towards unmarried 
ladies. It is not customary to say ‘ Colo- 
nel Rag,” or “ Major Famish ;” “ Herr 
Oberst” and “ Herr Major” are the cor- 
rect forms; “ Herr Hauptmann” and 
“ Herr Lieutenant.’ - In speaking of 
these gentlemen you may of course men- 
tion the family names of both the Rags 
and the Famishes. I give an illustration 
of my meaning in the following experi- 
ences. I was equally well acquainted 
with a Baron Wolff and a Baron Behr, 
both members of well-known Courland 
families, but I never could remember 
which was which, It was of no great con- 
sequence, as safety was afforded in the 
convenient * Herr Baron,” but on more 
than one occasion it so happened that I had 
to speak of these gentlemen when others 
of the same rank were present. I was 
obliged to particularize, and I madea shot 
at the Wolff. The next time I took desper- 
ate aim, and it was atthe Behr. I fancied 
fate had favoured me until a cloud on the 
countenance of the latter gentleman in- 
formed me I had blundered. Meeting 
him a few days later ina shady avenue, 
he accosted me with a stiffness that was 
barely tempered by its cold civility. “1 
have perceived, my most gracious,” he 
said, “ that you are in the dark as to my 
insignificant personality (seine unbedeu- 
tende Persinlichkeit). You have on sev- 
eral occasions spoken of me in my pres- 
ence as Baron Wolff; now, allow me to 
tell you that the Wolves are not to be 
compared with the Bears.” Crushed as 
I was by his morgue and magnificence, I 
could not but smile (as I muttered out 
my confused apologies) at the serious 
tone of his reproof. 

If all these dangers and difficulties 
should discourage any of my readers, let 
me say for their consolation, that not 
only are all educated Germans (and all 
Germans are more or less educated — 
generally more) accomplished linguists, 
but they have none of the mauvaise 
honte of Englishmen in airing their gift 
of tongues; and if the pronounciation 
be not always musical, it is always intel- 
ligible, so that they will always speak to 
you in your own tongue, if you decline 
venturing into theirs; and further, that 
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nothing can exceed the kindly patience 
with which they will listen to, and help 
one out of, conversational difficulties in 
their own language. There is no rid- 
icule, nothing wounding to the most sen- 
sitive susceptibilities in the broad smile 
that beams over their friendly faces as 
you go plunging about in the dismal 
swamp of declensions; they stretch out 
a firm helping hand, and land you on 
terra firma by their timely aid, without 
so much as noticing your embarrassment. 

Fatiguing alike, however, to alien ears 
and sense is the vicious abuse of the ad- 
verbial and adjectival form in the lan- 
guage of every-day life. An adjective 
and a note of admiration will serve, for 
instance, to express the feelings of a fam- 
ily allround. The emotions of a group 
surveying the beauties of Saxon Switzer- 
land, or the Rhine, will be rendered as 
follows: Mamma: Retzend/ Sophie: 
Himmlisch/ Adelheid: Wunderschin! 
Helga: Bezaubernd/ Charlotte: Entziick- 
end/ And soon da capo, ad infinitum. 
At first, especally if the group be one of 
pretty girls, each shrieking out her little 
note of spasmodic admiration in a higher 
key than the last, you will think this 
pretty animation very zaive and charm- 
ing, but by degrees it will pall upon you ; 
you will wish that they could be persuad- 
ed to utter a few consecutive sentences ; 
or you will regret that they should have 
begun with the climax. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that German travel- 
lers are morose ; they are the most talk- 
ative of companions ; they talk ro done, 
and, like Tennyson’s brook, though men 
may come, and men may go, they seem 
able to go on forever. 

It is—amongst ladies especially, 
amongst unmarried ladies very especially 
— considered the correct thing to “ gush.” 
If you do not gush you have no soul, no 
Geist and no Gemiith. But unlimited 
gush is apt to become tiresome; and the 
exaggerated virtue of enthusiasm not un- 
frequently degenerates into a disagree- 
able sloppiness of sentiment. 

The servants of a German household 
address the children individually as “ dz,” 
until confirmation casts the foga virilis 
upon the shoulders of the boy, and gives 
the girl her equivalent feminine drapery. 
In ordinary households servants are ad- 
dressed by their masters as “du-:” the 
form is more familiar, but it marks the 
subordinate position of the person so ad- 
dressed. In great houses, and indeed in 
some sufficiently modest estab.ishments, 
“ Sie” is employed in speaking to the Die- 
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nerschaft: itis more distant than “du” 
but it implies a greater consideration for 
the individual to whom you are speaking. 
In old times servants, soldiers, and all 
inferiors were spoken to in the third per- 
son singular, as “ev,” but in the pres- 
ent day such a form of address would be 
looked upon as an outrage. Inferiors 
invariably use the third person plural in 
addressing their superiors: ‘“ Haden 
Frau Generalinn gerufen? Excellenz 
haben befohlen. Herr Oberst sind wohl 
nicht unzufrieden?” The family is spoken 
of collectively as the “ Herrschaft” by 
their servants (royalties are mentioned 
by their equerries and aides as the “ hohe 
Herrschaft”), and a lady will make use 
of the same formula towards a servant 
when speaking of the children ; she will 
tell him to fetch the Aleine Herrschaft, 
not * the children,” home. 

The language of German home life has, 
as most of my readers are probably 
aware, many a coaxing turn and caress- 
ing twist. Theintimate “dz” that marks 
near relationships, or old friendships, or 
nearer and dearer connections zz sfe, 
consecrates the second person singular, 
in a special manner, to home life. How 
endearing are the “chen” and “ dein” of 
domestic language, how sweet and soft 
“ mein Herzchen,” “ my little heart,” from 
a mother to her child! — how pretty and 
pretecting “ mein Liebchen,” “my little 
love,” from the youth to the maiden, how 
tender toa mother’s ears the “ A/itter- 
chen” and “ Miitterlein” of a dearly 
loved daughter! Perhaps to persons 
who do not know German such utter- 
ances are “hideous;” to me they are 
full of simple pathos and beauty: the 
words “ Kindlein, Engelein, Magdlein,” 
by their very sound alone call up before 
our vision those charming German en- 
gravings where firm outline, pure form, 
and vigorous conception go hand in 
hand; we see the candid brow, the well- 
opened questioning eyes, the opulent 
plaits, the fearless, intelligent look, and 
we read in a word, the poems of childhood 
—of maidenhood. 

How pretty is the “ Gesegnete Mahlzeit” 
(“* May the meal be blest to you”) of the 
friends whose hospitality you have 
shared, or of your neighbour at table, 
who when the meal is ended will turn to 
you with this graceful benediction ! 
How warm and simple the “ Griiss dich 
Gott” (* God greet thee”’) of some dear 
familiar friend ; how charming in femi- 
nine ears the courteous ever-recurring 
Austrian “Jch kiiss’ die Hand,” that 
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seems to recall the very days of chivalry ! 
It is inconsistent (and worthy of a wom- 
an) to say that the lack of these anda 
hundred other such pleasant phrases 
makes conversation seem co'd and bare, 
abrupt and discourteous, when, after a 
long residence in Germany, we return to 
the plain unvarnished speech of English 
life, whose yea is yea, and whose nay nay. 


From The Spectator. 
A TRIP INTO THE INTERIOR OF FORMOSA. 
Takow, 6th March, 1875. 

IF I could only keep my health, I would 
not care how long I remained here, for 
the island has many attractions, and is 
particularly interesting, now that the 
Chinese have been roused up to a sense 
of the necessity of reclaiming the whole 
island, and, as a matter of consequence, 
to a perception of the value of the coal, 
metal, and timber, in which Formosa 
abounds. During the China New-Year 
holidays I had a most delightful trip into 
the mountains. A party of six of us (three 
Englishmen and three Frenchmen) started 
from Taiwanfoo, the capital of Formosa, 
lying some thirty miles to the north of 
Takow, and after two days and a half of 
very rough travelling indeed, arrived at 
Lak-tu-li, a village hidden away in a love- 
iy valley among the mountains. The vil- 
lagers, half Pepo-hwans, half hill-savages, 
flocked out to stare and wonder at us, 
with our enormous train of coolies and 
baggage-carriers — for we did not by any 
means intend to rough it, and the man 
who looked after the commissariat did 
his work nobly —and after they had got 
over their first feeling of astonishment 
and distrust, showed their innate good- 
breeding by welcoming us by every means 
in their power. 

Offers of food, pipes, fruit, etc., were 
showered upon us, all of which we de- 
clined in favour of a large square table, 
which we placed under the shade of a 
convenient tree, and which was soon cov- 
ered bya most substantial tiffin. You 
should have seen the countenances of 
these innocent children of nature as they 
watched the varied preparations for the 
repast. Theunfolding and outspreading 
of the snowy table-cloth, the endless va- 
riety of plates, glasses, knives, bottles 
(containing vile-looking liquors), and forks 
(pure silver to their eyes), all seemed to 
be matter of endless wonder to them, and 








to create a hilarity among them whick 























made one reflect what an exceedingly ex- 
pensive thing civilization was, and how 
many really unnecessary luxuries were 
essential to the comfort and happiness of 
acivilized being. After tiffin, the French- 
men, like brave fellows, went out shoot- 
ing, and the three Britons stretched 
themselves in the shade, and yielding to 
the influence of pipes, and of the still, 
calm beauty of the place — shall I say it? 
—fell asleep. I must say, in excuse for 
myself, that sleeping during the day is 
not a failing of mine; in short, I cannot 
do it, however hard I may try, except 
when very tired indeed, and my climb 
over the mountains in the morning had 
been quite enough to bring me to that 
state. As it was, I woke up with a very 
bad headache and in an exceedingly bad 
temper; both were dissipated, however, 
by a stroll in the evening and a bathe in 
the river, or rather gigantic mountain 
torrent, full of deep pools and rapids, and 
its water cold and clear as crystal. The 
Frenchmen came back in time for dinner, 
gameless, tired, and hungry; indeed, I 
had said all along that the cover was too 
thick for them to be able to shoot any- 
thing, and they had of course put this 
down to my discouraging way of looking 
at things. 

We all went to bed early, and after 
sleeping the sleep of the weary, were 
turned out at 6 A.M. by our indefatigable 
caterer, who is one of those men who 
cannot sleep in the morning, and who are 
intolerable nuisances as a rule; he had, 
however, on this occasion, spent the in- 
terval between 5 and 6 A.M. in rousing up 
the boys and cook, and seeing that the 
breakfast was being got ready, so we only 
smiled upon him when he rudely roused 
us, and after having bathed and dressed 
and fed, we proceeded to discuss the 
plans for the day quite amicably. The 
Frenchmen were very hot on shooting; 
my two compatriots were undecided, be- 
ing half-inclined to believe in my prog- 
nostications, and half-inclined to follow 
the Frenchmen. It ended by their doing 
the latter, and I was left alone to enjoy a 
most delightful “ dawdle ” about the place. 
It is a great pity that the only word that 
expresses this most refined of pleasures 
(the word “ loaf”) should be so intensely 
vulgar, besides being an Americanism. 
I have not said a word yet about the 
beauty of the women at Lak-tu-li; and 
indeed, it is a subject by which I am apt 
to get carried away, and on which I hesi- 
tate to descant freely. It will be enough 
if I say that they are, in their way, the 
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most lovely I have ever seen; that their 
dress and their manner of doing their 
hair is in keeping with their personal 
beauty, and is the perfection of good 
taste, and that every movement and pos- 
ture in them is as full of grace as in 
Diana herself. Finally, that they are as 
brave as good, as innocent and as simple 
as they are beautiful, and they are fitting 
mates for their husbands, who, if they 
don’t come up to them in personal beauty, 
are equally honest, true, and _ simple- 
hearted. As it was, while lying on the 
grass, and looking sometimes at the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, some- 
times at the picturesque happy groups of 
women and children —the men were all 
out hunting or at work — it seemed to me 
that I was strangely out of keeping with 
the place and scene. I, with my dingy, 
foreign-cut clothes and hideous sun-hat, 
seemed as it were ablot on the picture 
where all was grace and beauty. Nor did 
the sense of dissonance stop at externals ; 
what had I to do, it seemed, with my 
weary craving for change and excitement, 
among these happy, contented, simple- 
minded people, who, if they did not know 
much of good, knew very little of evil? I 
straightway began to dream dreams, and 
I determined to throw up everything, cast 
my lot with the Pepo-hwans, and offer my 
hand and heart to Lai-lai, whose great 
black, wondering eyes had captivated me 
the evening before; I would become a 
mighty hunter, and the healthy life would 
make me strong as a horse, and I would 
teach the people all kinds of things which 
it was good for them to learn, and so on; 
till all of a sudden I heard my unmusical 
name bawled out in anything but musical 
tones by my friend E , who put an 
end to my dreams, by informing me that 
tiffin was ready and that they were all 
waiting. I rose unwillingly, but I am 
forced to confess that the sight of tiffin 
reminded me that after all civilization had 
its advantages, and that it was, on the 
whole, more likely to suit my wants, than 
was the simple life of a Hwan. After 
tiffin I did a good deal more dreaming — 
| how curious it is that one feels ten times 
| more sentimental after meals than at any 
; other time — while my fellow-Britons 
slumbered, and the gallant Frenchmen, 
| though somewhat disheartened at having 
seen nothing whatever in the morning, 
set forth again in quest of /a chasse 
When it got cool, we three Britons had 
another stroll and another delicious bathe, 
and returned to look after the prepara- 
tions for dinner, The Frenchmen turned 
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up in due course gameless, and this time 
utterly disgusted — somehow or other 
they never were late for meals —and we 
sat down to dinner, sorrowing that we 
should have to be away on our journey 
back before the sun was up the next 
morning. 

We had little idea of doing anything 
else but going to bed as soon as possible 
after dinner —and, indeed, the boys had 
set up our camp-beds — when we were 
told that the villagers were going to have 
a dance in our honour, and were requested 
to go to the place where it was to be held. 
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back was accomplished in two days, and 
the less I say about it the better. I had 
left my heart behind me, and altogether 
it was very sad. Finding oneself among 
Chinamen again is such a dreadful experi- 
ence, too. F. 


From The Pal] Mall Gazette. 
THE KING IN ENGLAND. 


THE article inthe Contemporary Re- 
view which the whole world attributes to 


We found the whole village assembled, ; Mr. Gladstone, chiefly on account of the 
men, women, and children, in a large open | singular paragraph neither admitting nor 


Space surrounded by trees, and with a 
house here and there at the edges. After 
they had given us seats, the dance com- 
menced. The men all took hands and 
formed a semicircle, then came the mar- 
ried women, then the unmarried women, 
and lastly the children, till a great ring 
was formed. Then they began to sing, 
the men commencing, the married wom- 
en taking it up, the unmarried women 
coming next, and the children following 
them. Apparently the men sang what 
would be equal to two lines of a song 
with us, and after the others had each 
done the same in their turn, went on with 
the next two,and soon. The ring was 
all this time moving round, first one way 
then the other, and at the same time ex- 
tending and contracting itself (in the 
same way as is done with us sometimes, 
if I remember right, in the Lancers, in 
place of the “ Grand Galop,” or something 
or other), every one keeping time to the 
slow measures of the music, which, though 
monotonous, was not at all unpleasing. 
Altogether it was rather imposing as a 
sight, and would have been much more 
so had there been a moon, for the lan- 
terns were few and far between. At 
It o’clock we expressed our intention 
of turning-in, as we had a long journey 
before us the next day, and after I had 
distributed a lot of small silver five-cent 
pieces among the children, which af- 
forded immense satisfaction apparently, 
and which have doubtless by this time 
been converted into necklaces — the only 
use to which these people put silver coin 
of any kind —and when we had impressed 
upon the villagers our sense of their 
kindness and hospitality, we managed to 
get away to bed. The next morning we 
had breakfast in the dark, and‘were off 
long before the Pepo-hwans had stirred, 
for they have the rare virtue of not get- 
ting up till 8 o’clock or so. The journey 








denying the authorship which was insert- 
ed in the newspapers at his request, con- 
tains several just and striking remarks 
on the change which has taken place in 
the character of English kingship during 
the last quarter of a century; but the 
facts which the writer has collected from 
his own observation and experience do 
not seem to us to justify his optimistic 
tone or that of his critics. He anxiously 
insists that the crown retains some frag- 
ments of actual power and a great amount 
of indirect influence; but he says little 
calculated to reassure those who, with 
the keenest sense of the value of all forms 
of authority, and of monarchy among 
them, look forward with great misgiving 
to the part which the crown may one day 
be forced to play under the changed con- 
ditions of the English Constitution. Such 
persons see that, in spite of the manifold 
understandings and usages by which the 
power of the crown is at present limited, 
there is nothing in the language publicly 
employed about the king or queen, and 
not much in the letter of the law, to dis- 
tinguish kingly authority in England 
from kingly authority in Germany or 
Russia. They see,on the other hand, 
that this authority is ultimately exercised 
by a group of men chosen by the major- 
ity of the House of Commons, and they 
ask themselves what will happen if this 
group comes some day to represent a 
fierce and unscrupulous democracy. If 
the king becomes the name under which 
a power of this sort governs, what bar- 
riers stand in its way? What law would 
be broken if it swamped the House of 
Lords, dismissed every functionary hold- 
ing office during pleasure, and, wherever 
the king is mentioned in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, employed the authority or discre- 
tion ves¥ed in him exactly as it pleased 
and for its own immediate ends ? There 
is plenty of evidence that in a highly 




















democratic society these dangers may be 
mitigated by the provisions of written 
constitutions, Only once inthe whole 
history of the United States has any 
party had the opportunity which, in the 
case we have supposed, would be en- 
ge in this country by a group of Eng- 
ish Radicals, After the close of the 
American war the Northern Republicans 
had the presidency and both Houses of 
Cengress in their hands, and they also 
commanded such a number of State legis- 
latures as enabled them to mould the 
Constitution at their pleasure. Even then 
the unexpected resistance of President 
Johnson greatly hampered the dominant 
party; and now, when the Constitution 
has returned to its regular method of 
working, we can see that it is so framed 
as to prevent any set of opinions from 
having an instant and unqualified victory. 
The Democratic opposition has swept 
the country at the recent elections ; but 
the new House of Representatives does 
not meet till December, and President 
Grant remains peaceably in power. Be- 
fore the Democrats can enjoy the full 
authority of a strong British ministry 
the president must be got rid of aftera 
fixed period of office, and, after a still 
longer interval, the composition of the 
Senate must be changed. Perhaps be- 
fore the Democratic command of execu- 
tive and legislative power is complete the 
tide of opinion will have begun to ebb, 
and some branch of the government will 
again have passed to the Republicans. 
Such is the play of check and counter- 
check which results from the adoption of 
written constitutions deliberately devised 
to moderate the eagerness and passion of 
democratic enthusiasts. What have we 
that corresponds to it? Have we not 
preserved in the office of the king an au- 
thority easily kept in order by those re- 
straints which are themselves the fruit of 
aristocratic and conservative sentiment, 
but capable of being turned to ultra-revo- 
lutionary purposes whenever that senti- 
ment has wholly decayed or can be de- 
fied with impunity ? 

The writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view points out, doubtless with great 
correctness, that at present the crown 
retains much influence and some real 
power. It has, for instance, the power 
of choosing between the statesmen pre- 
sented to it by the House of Commons. 
If of two men the king or queen dislikes 
B more strongly than A, A has a great 
advantage over B; and, under existing 
circumstances, it will always be found 
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that B’s colleagues are able to discover 
plausible pretexts for keeping him in the 
background. Again, the relations of the 
Cabinet to the crown, though little under- 
stood by the public, are such as to give 
great practical importance to the sover- 
eign. A prime minister in respect’ of 
affairs generally, and a Cabinet minister 
with reference to the affairs of his depart- 
ment, must explain every matter of mo- 
ment as fully and carefully as does Bis- 
marck to William or Gortschakoff to 
Alexander. The ministerial leader in 
the House of Commons must send a 
syllabus of each night’s debate to Wind- 
sor or Balmoral as regularly as the let- 
ters now printed, which passed between 
Lord North and George III. All criti- 
cisms on such communications must be 
respectfully received ; all objections must 
be attempted to be met; all difficulties 
explained. It is quite true that states- 
men who stand in this relation to a royal 
personage will be always more or less 
influenced by anybody who can give or 
save them so much trouble. Nor is it 
less true that, as the writer in the Coz- 
temporary Review explains at great 
length in extraordinarily involved and 
roundabout language, an increasing num- 
ber of wealthy people are ambitious of 
going to court-balls and concerts, and 
that the professors of every form of art 
delight in royal patronage. ‘But the 
question is, how far will all this profit a 
nation in the hour of democratic ascend- 
ency? The friction which it implies is 
very considerable, but it can manifestly 
be overcome in aninstant by a strong 
and self-confident and even by a very 
impudent man. No doubt the king or 
the queen might worry a government of 
ultra-Radicals almost to death so long as 
they chose to submit; but what would 
happen if a Radical premier declared his 
inability to carry popular measures on 
account of the constant difficulties made 
by the crown? Obviously, the crown is 
reduced to the alternative of turning 
them out or holding its peace forever 
after. It is, again, quite conceivable that 
all the social influence of the court might 
be used with great effect against a body 
of democratic ministers ; but here, too, a 
strong and resolute demagogue might 
paralyze royal intrigue by simply de- 
nouncing it. There is not the smallest 


doubt that all these sources of influence 
have a real existence and are actually at 
the command of the British crown, and 
that under present circumstances they 
But how 


are of much importance to it. 











can any man bring himself to believe that 
any reliance can be placed on them in 
such crises as those to which all modern 
social tendencies are pointing, or deem 
them comparable to written provisions 
checking, limiting, and delaying the suc- 
cesses of political zealots ? 

The main theme of the Contemborary 
Review is the character and influence 
of the prince-consort, and we think it 
abundantly proved that we are at present 
living under a political system of his in- 
vention. The system has been much 
impaired since his death through the 
widowhood and voluntary seclusion of 
the queen. But Prince Albert was the 
first to gather up the scattered fragments 
of power and influence which George and 
William had left, and to use them freely 
but we must own rather intelligently 
than wisely. The true moral of the his- 
tory of this remarkable man is not, how- 
ever, suggested by the writer before us. 
We see no advantage in keeping back a 
set of facts which biographers and their 
critics slur over, but which were once 
well known. The prince-consort was 
not always popular in England. One 
part of English society disliked him for 
his accomplishments and his rather osten- 
tatious indifference to its favourite pur- 
suits ; that very powerful portion of it 
which is called the religious world de- 
tested him for his theological liberalism ; 
and the multitude scoffed at his alleged 
parsimony and distrusted him as a for- 
eigner. Amid all this, there is no doubt 
that he was a very able, very upright, 
and very cultivated man, with no very 
deep insight into English politics, and 
not a few delusions (as it has turned 
out) about the politics of the Continent. 
We think, however, it is clear that ina 
more democratic state of society he 
would have been a great danger; and 
that one of the very best men ever asso- 
ciated with English royalty might, half a 
century later, have been made the pre- | 
text for one of those violent outbreaks 
against existing institutions which, in 
older English history, had their excuse 
in the supposed noxious influence of a 
favourite near the throne. 





From The Spectator. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DAY-DREAM. 


WE all admire M. de Lesseps, and all 
hope that some one as energetic, though 
perhaps less fluent, will obtain an equal 
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success in the attack on the Isthmus of 
Panama; but just think for a moment — 
there being no politics stirring, no scandal 
afloat, and no German victory quite immi- 
nent — what a world we could make of it 
if we could really interfere with geogra- 
phy, could, by any development of energy, 
or science, or human controlling volition 
over matter, alter at all seriously the nat- 
ural features of the earth! It is interest- 
ing, if useless, to dream sometimes, and 
the magnitude of the results which very 
slight geographical changes would effect 
—changes smaller, most of them, than 
the rise of Santorin, or the subsidence of 
the Runn of Cutch, or the drying-up of 
the Baltic, or the upheaval of the great 
Steppe, or many another process men of 
science believe to be going on — tempts 
day-dreamers to their enjoyment. Sup- 
pose a competent politician, who was 
also a philanthropist large-minded enough 
to weigh the permanent welfare of hu- 
manity against the loss of a few lives, to 
be invested with such power, and think 
what he might accomplish. Northern 
Asia, now the most inaccessible of all the 
temperate regions, a mighty tract almost 
useless to civilized man, a tract larger 
than Western Europe and possessed of 
all climates, would instantly be accessi- 
ble, for the valley of the Amour, subsid- 
ing from the source of the river to within 
three miles of its mouth for five hundred 
feet, would become a mighty lake, ten 
miles wide and two thousand miles long, 
giving admittance to the fleets of the 
world into the heart of secluded Asia. 
The Brahmapootra would become an 
Amazon, cleaving open the unknown re- 
gions between Bengal and Western 
China, and pouring not into the sea, but 
into a mighty fiord sixty miles wide, 
which should replace the swampy, un- 
healthy Terai of the Himalayas, and turn- 
ing India into an island, would terminate 
forever the dangers of invasion from 
the north, and multiply twenty-fold the 
| points of contact between the great pe- 
ninsula and European civilization. Far 
away to the south, Central Australia, de- 
pressed for a few hundred feet, would re- 
turn to the appearance it once must have 
borne, and the useless solidity of a conti- 
nent too new for culture, with its rivers 
wasting themselves in sand from inability 
to run up-hill to the sea, be exchanged for 
a Mediterranean surrounded by a belt of 
splendid colonies, all accessible by water 
on both sides. Far to the north-west — 
we are speaking now as if from Calcutta 
— the junction of the Black Sea and the 














Caspian, of which the Russian czars and 
their German engineers are dreaming, 
would be effected on a scale—say, a 
channel thirty miles wide — which would 
bring Persia, South-Eastern Russia, and 
the Turkoman Steppes within easy sail of 
the Mediterranean, and therefore of all 
the influences of the modern world. The 
Volga, tripled in volume, would be open 
to ships instead of boats, and the mari- 
time passes of Asia, the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, widened to thirty miles 
by a subsidence of their borders, would 
let out Russia freely to the outer world, 
terminate the hunger of St. Petersburg for 
Constantinople, shift the Russian centre 
of gravity to Perekop, and make of sixty 
millions of semi-Asiatics Europeans. 
Careless of all patriotisms except the 
planetary one, our philanthropist would 
strike a second blow for Russia, and sub- 
merging Lapland, and restoring the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula to its old position as 
an island, place the eastern half of Europe 
in direct and constant relation with the 
Atlantic. It is water-communication 
which now, in the popular belief, civiliz- 
es nations, whether it be by insuring col- 
lision of ideas, or,as a recent German 
philosopher maintains in the teeth of 
facts, by arousing the enery of islanders, 
who, isolated on all sides by the sea, must 
Strive strenuously or perish. He was 
thinking of Englishmen when he laid 
down that doctrine, and forgot, as Euro- 
pean philosophers so constantly forget, 
that the Tasmanian enjoyed all the phys- 
ical conditions to which our ancestors 
were subjected, and did not become ener- 
getic at all, but passed out of existence, 
useful, to human eyes, only because the 
grass grew richer above his grave. We 
need not, however, mind that in a day- 
dream. 

Turning to Africa, the Northern Des- 
ert, the boundless Sahara, would subside 
again tilla smaller Mediterranean made 
the coast-belt valuable, and Central Africa 
accessible ; while another deep and broad 
fiord stretching from sea to sea in the 
twenty-eighth parallel of south latitude, 
would make of the South-African Domin- 
ion a huge island, fit for the abode of an 
English-speaking people, who, so placed, 
might multiply as if they were in North 
America. Neither the tsetse-fly nor the 
Zulu savage can cross salt-water. In 
North America, again, three more deep 
lakes, as large as Lake Superior, with 
connecting rivers, would carry on the 
chain of internal navigation from the At- 
lantic to the North Pacific; while the 
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subsidence of the Isthmus of Panama for 
its whole length would open what ought 
to be, and in some slow, imperfect way 
will one day be made, the highway of the 
world. Talk as we will, a straight line is 
always the shortest route. The sea would 
sweep in a deep, long bay from the south 
of the Mexican gulf into the thick of the 
scraggy, leg-of-mutton-shaped continent 
of South America; while along the valley 
of the Amazon, with its vast swamps and 
scanty population of naked savages, 
known, if at all, to Marcoy alone, wouid 
rush an arm of the sea, a hundreJ miles 
in width, to the Pacific side, throwing 
open to man a garden in which, were not 
nature so over-profuse, and therefore in 
effect so hostile, the human race might 
reach to undescribed heights of luxury 
and civilization. Access is all that is re- 
quired to enable man to act, but to little 
ants like us, who think an eighty-mile 
ditch a feat —just compare the Suez Ca- 
nal with the Channel, which is a canal 
too, though made by a diviner engineer — 
who take generations to clear a tropical 
forest, and are beaten by the merest 
breathings of the moist tropical earth, 
access to the secluded lands where na- 
ture creates in pure sport — or, as Charles 
Kingsley thought, in order to recreate her 
own eyes with her own work, — is, except 
by sea, too toilsome. 

Let us turn to Europe. There the 
work of our philanthropist grows easier, 
yet more pressing, for it is the specialty 
of Europe that the minimum of effort 
there produces the maximum of result. 
Everything is comparatively minute there 
except the spirit of man. In Europe 
nothing in nature is an obstacle, because 
nothing in nature is grand. Man there 
controls the “ lakes ” because they are but 
widened river-beds — compare Lake Le- 
man and Lake Superior —scales the 
mountains because, by the side of the 
Himalayas and the Andes, they are hil- 
locks ; joins nations together by the rail- 
way, which “crosses the European 
world” —no bigger than one Asiatic 
island—and_ cultivates to perfection 
countries which would in Asia be prov- 
inces, or in America forgotten states. 
Man developes in Europe because he has 
the possible before him ; he invents ships 
because he has only to glide from island to 
island on a summer sea; or he tunnels 
Mont Cenis by an effort which would 
scarcely pierce the crust of the Eastern 
Himalaya. A subsidence of earth not two 
miles wide along the line of the Ebro 
would terminate half the difficulties of 
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Spain, or along the line of Colbert’s Canal 
double the wealth of France; while an 
upheaval of soil for a few miles east of 
Cantyre and Pembrokeshire would make 
of Ireland a British province, with a 
landlocked sea between the islands as 
beautiful and as useful as that most mar- 
vellous arrangement of nature, the inland 
Sea of Japan. A mountain range, across 
the fertile steppe which we call Poland, 
would relieve Western Europe of a 
nightmare, while Bohemia, to perfect the 
capacities of Europe, must, we fear, disap- 
pear into a lake. 

It is a pleasant dream, and yet, —and 
yet our philanthropist, if he possessed all 
the power we have imagined, and could 
use it all seriously, would, if his brain 
were at all equal to his will, probably do 
nothing. It is for man that man must 
work, and there is not the most shadowy 
proof in the history of man that all this 
accessibility, for which politicians and 
philanthropists so sigh, for which man- 
kind is making such efforts that it almost 
confuses mere means of locomotion with 
happier life, has benefited man one jot. 
Out of the most secluded region of the 
earth, from the eaves of the “ Roof of the 
World,” from the northern slope of the 
Hindoo Koosh, away from all possible 
external stimulus, poured in the infancy 
of history the dominant race of man, the 
Aryan family, the one clan which has 
possessed in the highest degree the fac- 
ulty of accumulation. The fairest and 
most accessible island of the world, Cey- 
lon, contains its lowest race, the Veddahs, 
who live naked in the tree-tops, and have 
invented nothing, unless it be a bow. 
Mr. Buckle could not have found on earth 
a region where his conditions of civiliza- 
tion exist in such perfection as that which 
surrounds the inland Sea of Japan, and 
there are there, after three thousand 
years, only the Japanese. The Amazon, 
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the grandest gate possessed by any conti- 
nent, yields only the Guarani. The Tas- 
manian, as well off geographically as 
Shakespeare, never discovered fire. All 
conditions of earthly progress meet at 
Baiz, and we have but the Neapolitan 
lazzarone as their out-turn. The one un- 
healthy and dreary morsel of Italy, the 
Campagna, bred the people who mastered 
earth and established law, while the race 
which has now risen to the top of the 
world has been moaning for two centuries 
that it has neither navigable river nor 
convenient shore. Out of the secluded 
forest, the German ; out of pathless Ara- 
bia, the Saracen ; out of the humid, chilly 
land, where nothing is indigenous but the 
oak, the sloe, and the crab-apple, the 
Englishman. We owe toa leprous clan 
in an arid corner of the Mediterranean 
religion ; to thirty thousand lazy aristo- 
crats basking in the summer of Attica 
while their slaves worked for them, art 
and political sense ; to the skin-clad in- 
habitant of the dreary forest of Central 
Europe, personal freedom. Were-all the 
changes we have dreamed accomplished, 
man would be only more active, certainly 
not happier, and probably no wiser. 
Pierce Asia with fiords, and there is no 
proof that its people would advance, any 
more than they have done in lands like 
Burmah, where every man has water-com- 
munication from his own door to South- 
ampton, or like the Sandwich Isles, where, 
blessed with the climate of Paradise and 
a summer sea always playing at their feet, 
a race of lissom, light-hearted savages is 
perishing of vice. The Buckle theory is 
not true, or is true only to a degree 
scarcely appreciable in that philosophy 
which will one day study man, instead of 
man as he appears in a minute corner of 
one hemisphere, —and with the ‘Buckle 
theory disappears both the sense and the 
interest of this dream. 





A curIous slip, at least, so we presume it 
to be, occurs in a catalogue issued a short 
time ago by a well-known bookseller. A 
work on Xylography —block-printing at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century —is cata- 
logued, which is said to contain “ sixty-nine 
engravings either ffom wood or metal, twelve 
of which bear inscriptions representing scenes 
of Christian mythology, figures of patriarchs, 








saints, devils, and other dignitaries of the 
Church.” 


THE Atheneum states that it is proposed to 
calendar and publish the records of the Scotch 
Privy Council from the beginning of Queen 
Mary’s reign down to the Union. 








